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STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Transactions of the Medical Society of 
the State of New-York, for the year 
1820; together with the Annual Ad- 
dress, by John Stearns, M. D. President 
of the Society. Albany. 1820. pp. 29. 
$vo. 


Tue ‘ Transactions,” or more 
properly the proceedings, of the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New-York, 
present several important and inte- 
Testing topics. 


tend and regulate the concerns of the 
profession, and to enforce the saluta- 
ry laws which the wisdom of the le- 
gislature has enacted for the regula- 
tion of the practice of medicine and 
surgery. Heretofore, a very culpable 
indifference toward this department 
of their province has been exhibited 
by the medical societies throughout 
the state. But the bold and impor- 
tant resolutions contained in this 
statement afford a favourable omen, 
and’ evince that the shameful apathy 
which had deadened the energies of 
the state society, is in some degree 
removed. The society, with great 
wisdom, have resolved to request the 
of the university to revise the 
statutes of the college of physicians 
and surgeons, and to reorganize it in 
such way as may exclude the pro- 
— from the board of trustees. 
i icy ty of such a change is ob- 
he history of every medi- 
~ eal institution, organized as this js, 
will testify to the fact, that a board 
_ of s, in which the professors are 
included, is not only harrassed and 
disturbed by continual jealousies and 
contentions, but must invariably 
VOL. UL 





It is the duty of this | 
society, and its auxiliaries, to superin- | 








prove an obstacle to the prosperity of 
the institution. Instead of pursuing 
a liberal and enlightened policy, cal- 
culated to advance the respectability 
and usefulness of the college, all their 
measures will be dictated or influ- 
enced by that mean and contempti- 
ble spirit of parsimony, which would 
render the institution wholly subser- 
vient to their pecuniary interests. 
In order to increase the number of 
students, the lowest. possible requisi- 
tions will be held forth ; and unquali- 
fied candidates will be admitted to 
the highest privileges and honours 
of the profession, for the sordid pur- 
pose of increasing the emoluments of 
the professors. Hence it is that the 
profession is overrun with the refuse 
of every other occupation, and the 
Doctorate is degraded to a mere bur- 
lesque upon titles. But when the 
board of trustees is composed entirely 
of men who have no pecuniary inte- 
rest in the success of the college, its 
respectability will not be sacrificed 
for money, and a diploma will cease 
to be the mere certificate of attend- 
ance upon lectures. We cannot but 
congratulate the medical public upon 
this attempt to reform the error which 
has been the parent of so many and 
great abuses ; or forbear to express a 
hope that the suggestion of the socie- 
ty may be adopted by the Honoura- 
ble the Regents of the University.* 





* We are pane to learn that, since wri- 
e 


ting the above Honourable the Regents 
have introduced a very salutary regulation, 
which in a great measure corrects the ex- 
isting abuse. yd have resolved that no 
future ‘professor shajl hold a seat in thé 
board of trustees; and that at the future 
meetings of that board, the professors shall 
11 
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Another important point is .em* 
braced in the resolutions of the soci- 
ety. It is a notorious fact that, not- 
withstanding an express statute which 
ecg an the term of study for me- 

ical students, great laxity has pre- 
vailed on this subject; and young 
men have been admitted to the prac- 
tice of physic, without any testimo- 
nials, or any inquiries respecting 
their compliance with the requisitions 
of the law; and, in many instances, 
when it was a matter of notoriety 
that they had not studied the re- 
quired time. If the respectability of 
. the profession is to be maintained, 
the term of study must be’ protracted. 
It is impossible that young men in 
general can be rendered competent 
to undertake the practice of physic 
in the short period at present re- 
quired. For the most part, the first 
two years are but little improved ; 
and during that time the most intel- 
ligent and industrious are only quali- 
fied to understand and profit by what 
they may read and see in the last. 
«The science of medicine may be 
compared toa splendid edifice reared 
upon the columns of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and chemistry. For laying 
the foundation in these important 
branches, two years certainly cannot 
be too long a term ; and an addition- 
al two should be employed in rear- 
ing the superstructure. It is now 
only that practice, surgery, materia 
medica, and obstetrics, can be studied 
to advantage. After such a course of 
study, students in general would be 
of an age sufficiently advanced to 
qualify them for the discharge of a 
dignified and important calling. 
There was a time when to commence 
life at the age of thirty was thought 
rather premature : perhaps we would 
not be far from the truth in laying 
down twenty-five as a proper age. 





never constitute a majority of the members 
present. This is a virtual acknowledgment 


of the impropety of vesting them with the | 


powers 








At any rate, it must be obvious that at 
twenty-one it is sufficiently early to 
commence the study of any profes- 
sion. Ifa young man receives the 
preliminary ‘education necessary for 
one who is intended for study, so 
much of his life must be occupied in 
acquiring the mere preparatory know- 
ledge. 

It is to be hoped that the regents 
will take this subject into considera- 
tion, and devise some effectual mea- 
sure to prevent ihe admission of 
young men to the privileges of the 
profession, who have not studied me- 
dicine at least four years. 

Another important subject was sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the so- 
ciety, and disposed of ina way which 
we cannot but approve. The inter- 
est of the state society had been 
sought in behalf of the college of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, on the subject 
of petitioning the legislature to pur- 
chase a cabinet of minerals for their 
use. The society, however, de- 
clined interfering, upon the ground 
of the tnexpediency of the measure at 
this time of extreme embarrassment. 
Of the propriety or inexpediency of 
this purchase, the legislature dre the 
most competent judges. We regret, 
therefore, that this is the sqle reason 
which prompted the non-compliance 
of the society ; for should the legis- 
lature, upon the application of the 
college, think proper to dispose of 
any funds for the purposes of science, 
this cabinet may yet be purchased. 
But had the society expressed its de- 
cided disupprobation of the measure, 
it is probable that the petition would 
not be granted. We say, its deci- 
ded disapprobation ; for where is the 
propriety of depositing a cabinet of 
minerals in the college of physicians ? 
Mineralogy certainly cannot be con- 
sidered necessary to a course of me- 
dical instruction. Indeed, its rela- 
tion to medicine is so remote, that it 
should be excluded, as a distinct 
branch, from among those which are 
taught in a medical college. It is 











very proper and very necessary that 
it should be taught in illustration of 
geology, and in subservience to che- 
mistry. To this we have no objec- 
tion; but we cannot but consider a 
distinct professorship of mineralogy 
as not merely a superfluity, but a 
grievous incumbrance to a school of 
medicine. Let us not be accused of 
restricting the studies of a physician 
to that kind of knowledge, which 
qualifies him to exercise his pro- 
fession only as an art. Medicihe, we 
know, is a learned profession ; and 
we should be sorry that it should 
ever lose this exalted character. But 
the branches of medicine are so nu- 
merous and extensive, that much 
time cannot be devoted to the collate- 
ral sciences ; and it is sufficient that 
the physician should possess that ge- 
neral acquaintance with them, which 
will enable him to understand the 
language of the learned in those de- 
partments, and to maintain the sci- 
entific character of his profession. 
While we would desire that the stu- 
dies and acquirements of the physi- 
cian should be extensive and ge- 
neral, an undue attention to collateral 
sciences we believe to be one of the 
most powerful hindrances to the im- 
provement and perfection of& medi- 
cine. ‘The observation of every one 
will recognize the truth of the re- 
mark, that physicians who manifest 
a remarkable partiality for any of the 
departments of natural history, or 
who pursue any collateral branch of 
knowledge with ardour, have never 
possessed any very exalted views of 
their profession, or been distinguished 
for the profoundness of their science, 
or the nicety of their practical skill. 

It is to be hoped that the legisla- 
tare will not assist in the support of 
a professorship, which only serves to 
increase the expenses of the medical 
student, without affording him in- 
‘creased advantages ; and that if they 
Pe i a any funds to the 
promotion of learning, they will not 
squander the enormous sum required 
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in the purchase of gewgaws, but em- 
ploy it in a manner more advanta- 
geous to the college, and more con- 
ducive to the interests of science. 

We observe that a report upon the 
subject of medical education, which 
had been transmitted by the medical 
society of the county of New-York, 
was ordered to be deposited among 
the valuable documents of the state 
society. We regret that this impor- 
tant subject was dismissed without 
consideration, and especially as we 
are informed that many judicious and 
salutary hints relative to medical 
education were conveyed in this re- 
port. Of all the causes that have 
impeded the improvement of medical 
science, there is perhaps none so ex- 
tensive in its prevalence, or so pow- 
erful and pernicious in its operation, 
as the ignorance of physicians. By 
this deficiency investigation is neces- 
sarily limited, and the mind deprived 
of that power which is derived from 
learning. When we observe what 
great light the sciences reflect upon 
each other, it is evident that every 
acquisition in other pursuits will fur- 
nish us with useful assistance for the 
more successful prosecution of our 
own. Accordingly, it is a remark as 
just as it is universal, that ‘‘a man 
of science is rarely to be met, who 
has confined his studies wholly to one 
branch of knowledge.’’* 

To all the evils which result from 
the ignorance of physicians, the only 
efficient remedy will be a thorough 
change in the present system of me- 
dical education. !t needs but a 
glance to perceive its gross imperfec- 
tions, and to be convinced that it is 
radically erroneous. ‘The neglect of 
preliminary education in our medical 
colleges has almost become prover- 
bial, and has exposed us to the con- 
tempt of the other learned profes- 
sions. The slender requisitions for 
licensure and graduation are notori- 
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* Dugald Stewart. 
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ous: the short time required for stu- 
dy ; the early age at which candi- 
dates are admitted; the little know- 
ledge of medicine that is required ; 
and the facility with which the pri- 
vileges and honours of the profes- 
sion are obtained, are scandalous abu- 
ses, that require a speedy and effec- 
tual reform. 

Thé profession can never be res- 
cued from its present degradation, but 
by the establishment of an entirely 
new system. It will be impossible 
to restore its character as a learned 
sega until graduation in a col- 
ege of arts, or at least a respectable 
classical education, is made an indis- 
pensable requisite. It has been said, 
with great point, if not with the strict- 
est truth, that “* a man who is well 
versed in classical learning, possesses 
all knowledge.”” How much is it to 
be regretted, then, that so many en- 
gage in the study of medicine with- 
out this great advantage. 

Nor should a siender knowledge 

f the branches of medicine be 
med sufficient. No man can be 
entitled to the honours of the profes- 
sion, who is not qualified to perform 
its duties : and it is impossible that a 
general and slight knowledge of the 
different branches can enable a man 
to prescribe with advantage and suc- 
cess for the sick committed to his 
charge. 

Asa further improvement in the 
system of education, some regular 
and determinate course of study 
should be prescribed. It is vain to 
abject to this plan, that the qualifica- 
tions of a candidate are all that should 
be regarded. It is upon this ground 
that all our medical institutions pro- 
fess to proceed ; and yet it is evident 
that they do not always present to 
the public, persons that are properly 
prepared to discharge the duties of 
physicians. In the professions of 
divinity and law, the student is ye- 
quired to pursue an_ established 
course of study, and even to be ac- 


quainted with certain books in their 
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respective departments. By this 
means, the student is forced to apply 
himself to reading, and must neces- 
sarily become familiar with the best 
authors. Until this course is adopt- 
ed in our system of education, it will 
be impossible to secure a-succession 
of well-instructed physicians, or to 
suppress that degrading system of 
favouritism and influence, by which 
lenity is extended to the ignorant 
and the idle. Beside these obvious 
advantages, there are others equally 
important, though not so apparent, 
It will avail the student but little to 
be diligent, unless his industry be 
properly directed. The books which 
he is to read should be selected for 
him: and the order in which they 
should be read ought to be prescribed. 
Nor is this sufficient ; the very man- 
ner in which they should be read 
ought to be made known to him. 
*¢ Some books there are,” says Lord 
Bacon, ‘* which it is convenient just 
to taste only ; others that we ought 
to swallow down whole ; some, lastly, 
but those very few, that we should 
chew and digest. That is, some 
books are to be looked into only in 
parts ; others to be read indeed, but 
not much time to be spent upon 
them ; and some few to be turned 
over diligently, and with singular at- 
tention.” Thus to direct the stu- 
dies of the student of physic, by pro- 
perly disposing his time, selecting 
for him the authors whom he should 
study, and pointing out the relative 
value and importance of each, would 
be a grand improvement in the sys- 
tem of education. And as the capa- 
cities and opportunities of students 
differ, some books, and perhaps some 
branches, should be left to their own 
option, or the discretion of their pre- 
ceptors ; but a knowledge of certain 
books should upon no account be 
dispensed with. We cannot but con- 
sider this as one of the means best 
calculated to reform the profession, 
and to make physicians, as they 
should be, men of learning. 
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Beside an acquaintance with the 
art which he is to practice, it has gen- 
erally been considered necessary 
that a candidate should give some 

ublic testimonial of his qualifications. 
For this purpose, a disquisition on 
some subject connected with medicine 
is required in all well organised pla- 
ces of instruction. It has been much 
disputed whether inaugural disserta- 
tions in Latin should be required. 
But although it must be conceded that 
such a requisition would give rise to 
many impostures, and that many a 
dunce has obtained, and would still 
seek the honours of the profession, 
under the pretence of classical learn- 
ing, it cannot be denied that it would 
for the most part deter the illiterate 
and the indolent, and that it would at 
least exalt the literary character of 
the profession. But to accomplish 
the fulfilment of this condition, the 


professors themselves must be scho- | 


lars. It is greatly to be regretted 
that our universities fix the profession- 
al standard at solow arate. But we 
can expect nothing better, so long as 
ignorance and stupidity are no causes 
of exclusion from the dignities of our 
schools, 

With all nations, medicine has ever 
been considered as a learned profes- 
sion; and all practitioners of the 
healing art have been required to pos- 
sess. such attainments as qualified 
them for the privileges and exercise of 
so dignified acalling. Hence, among 
the ancient nations, the priests were 
almost the only practitioners of phy- 
sic, because always the most learned 
classofmen. Thus we find, that the 
Chaldeans of Babylon, the Hiero- 
phantes of Egypt, the Cabiri of Phe- 
nicia, the Curetes and Corybantes of 
Crete, the Persian Magi, and the 
Gymnosophists of India, were, in 
their respective countries, the most 
distinguished cultivators of medicine. 
Even in modern days, this associa- 
tion of the medical character with the 
sacerdotal office has existed. It was 
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ry (the year 1163,) when the Coun- 
cil of Tours pronounced the famous 
edict, which torbad the clergy the ex- 
ercise of the healing art, because the 
Church abhorred the shedding of 
blood, that the practice of medicine 
was extended in any great degree 
among the laity. Among all the se- 
mi-barbarous nations of the present 
day, the priests are still the only 
physicians.—Even in Persia, the La- 
mas alone practice medicine. And it 
was not till the immense increase of 
population rendered the care of the 
sick incompatible with the burden- 
some parochial duties of clerical life, 
that the clergy of New-England 
ceased to practice physic. 

It is remarkable, that in almost all 
countries, where learning is not mo- 
nopolized by one class of men, those 
who are intended for the profession of 
medicine are required to possess a 


from others. Even among the Hin- 
doos, a young man intended for phy- 
sic is invariably instructed in the 
Sungskrilu grammar, and the Vodyu 
Shastrus, a degree of erudition which 
is seldom attained by men of any 
other occupation.* And shall medi- 
cine in this enlightened portion of the 
world lose its character as a learned 
profession, and degénerate into a mere 
craft ? 

To prevent this disgraceful conse- 
quence o: the present system, some 
pains should be taken relative to the 
admission of young men to the study 
of the profession. Ours seems to be 
the only one upon which a person may 
spontaneously enter without being 
subject to control. Before being ad- 
mitted as a candidate for holy orders, 
a young man is required to produce 
testimonials of character, to give evi- 
dence of possessing certain qualifica- 
tiens, without which he cannot com- 
mence the study of theology. In all 





* See Ward’s History, Literature, &c. of 








not till the middle of the 12th centu- 
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occupations and trades, certain prere- 
quisites are looked for in the choice of 
an apprentice. A watch-maker would 
not undertake to instruct a boy in his 
trade who had imperfect or deficient 
sight ; nor would a shoemaker re- 
eeive a lad who had not the use of his 
arms. But in medicine, we receive 
the refuse of them all, without apply- 
ing any test whereby a judgment may 
be formed as to the capacity, or spe- 
cific character of the mind of the ap- 
plicant. The Mexicans, we are told, 
determine the occupations to which 
they shall send their children, by ob- 
serving the selection which they make 
from the tools of different trades, when 
the operation of the judgment is sus- 
pended by intoxication. When we 
look around, and see the stupidity and 
unfitness of many of the profession, 
who have neither knowledge nor the 
capacity for acquiring it, we are al- 
most induced to believe that their un- 


fortunate choice must have been made | 
under a similar infatuation. ‘It is 


because the propensities of boys are 
not discovered or attended to in early 
life,” says Dr. Rush, ‘‘ that we see 
so many men in situations for which 
they are not qualified, who would 
have been respectable or useful in the 
professions or trades for which they 
were born. They form the same dis- 
ease in society, which is known among 
hysicians by the name of error loci. 
hey are like red blood in serous ves- 
sels, bile in the stomach, and aliment 
in the windpipe.”” Lectures, p. 358. 
Having considered the most im- 
portant points embraced in the reso- 
lutions of the society, we proceed to 
the examination of the President’s ad- 
dress, which is affixed to its proceed- 
ings. While we think that this ad- 
dress does the society no honour, we 
conceive that it should involve it inno 
disgrace. Any remarks which may 
be made respecting its merits cannot, 
therefore, be considered as implicat- 
ing the character of that respectable 
body. We will therefore examine the 
discourse in the manner it deserves, 








without exhibiting, we trust, any un- 
due severity. : 

The President commences by in- 
forming us, that any further discove- 
ries in anatomy are precluded by the 
diligence of those who have preceded 
us ; and that the science of diseases 
and their remedies has been investi- 
gated in a manner equally minute and 
complete. If this means any thing, 
it is, that any further discoveries in 
medicine are impossible, because 
every thing is known that can be 
known. The position is contradicted 


| by every day’s experience, and is so 


glaringly absurd, that we shall not at- 
tempt to refute it. The author pro- 
ceeds to show the danger of metaphy- 
sics, and how apt we are to perplex 
and confound a subject when we view 
it in any other light than that of plain 
common sense ; and discovers a con- 
nexion, heretofore unknown, between 
Locke’s theory of ideas, and the de- 
nial of the existence of the external 
world !! 

We will not stop to inquire, with 
the President, whether the towering 
genius of Newton or Locke has added 
any thing new or useful to the disco- 
veries of Plato or Aristotle ; whether 
a physician who has not a perfect 
knowledge of the mind is deprived of 
the most potent article of the materia 
medica ; whether the curse of man’s 
fall and exclusion from paradise did 
or did not produce its full effects up- 
on his mind and body until after the 
deluge ; or whether the miraculous 
translation of Enoch and Elijah, or 
the longevity of their ancestors, af- 
fords any evidence of their being ‘‘ so 
pre-eminent for virtue,” as to be ex- 
empt from the bodily evils incident to 
nature. 

The author supposes that a life of 
virtue perpetuated through a succes- 
sion of generations, would restore that 
beauty, moral and physical, which 
man possessed in Paradise. How is 
it possible for a believer in Revela- 
tion to hold such an idea? The most 
precious and acceptable expigtion 
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which divine wisdom could devise for 
the disobedience of man, did not re- 
store the moral or the physical crea- 
tion to their primeval perfection. 
And what other remedy shall be found 
for the intellectual and physical dete- 
rioration, that followed the dishonour 
which was offered to the divine law ? 
From the Levitical law, which pre- 
cluded deformed persons from enga- 
ging in the rites of the sanctuary, or 
discharging any of the functions of 
the priesthood, the author concludes 
that it is distinctly a maxim of revela- 
tion, ** that mental depravity induces 
corporeal deformity.” Were it not 
for the respect which the author testi- 
“fies for religion in the conclusion of 
his address, we would be almost indu- 
ced to believe, that he had referred 
to the scriptures for the unhallowed 
purpose of making them the subject 
of merriment and derision. It is to 
be regretted that the author, who 
seems to have read something of holy 
writ, should be so ignorant of the 
ground of the restriction imposed 
upon deformed persons. The priest 
officiating at the altar of the temple, 
appeared in a double capacity. He 
was the servant of the Lord, to re- 
ceive the oblations of prayer and 
praise that were offered by the people, 
to bless the congregation in His name, 
and to impart to them the spiritual fa- 
vours of which the ordinances of the 
sanctuary were the appointed chan- 
nels. He was, too, the representative 
and the organ of the people, through 
whom, by divine appointment, their 
petitions and thanksgivings were to 
be offered to the mercy seat. 
both these relations he was to appear 
in a sanctified and perfect character. 
‘He was the representative of a God 
‘pure and holy, and the organ of a 
people whom He had been pleased to 
sanctify. It was for this reason, and 
that no ludicrous or indevout associa- 
‘tions might obtrude upon the devo- 
‘tions of the congregation, that deform- 
ed persons were excluded from the sa- 
cerdotal office. Had it been other- 
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wise, the priesthood would not have 
been an appropriate mediation be- 
tween God and his people Israel, or 
an expressive type of the Intercessor 
of the world. The author would have 
been more happy in his illustration, 
had he adduced the Roman law, which 
declared emasculated persons incom- 
petent witnesses in a court of justice. 
But even here the prohibition was 
evidently founded upon a different 
principle. 

The law of the Mosaic code, which 
forbade the offering of all animals that 
were deformed or blemished, is far 
from being to the point for which the 
author intends it. The sacrifices of the 
Jews were instituted expressly as 
types and figures of that great sacri- 
fice, which prophecy had declared 
should, in the fulness of time, be made 
for the sins of the world, and which 
was actually accomplished in the 
death of Jesus Christ. With this de- 
sign, the animals that were offered up 
would have been very unapt repre- 
sentations of the immaculate Lamb of 
Goad, had they been blemished or 
deformed. The law, then, was not 
made in recognition of the principle, 
that a deformed body is an evidence 
of a depraved heart. 

How the admiration of beautiful 
objects, or the love of the Supreme 
Being, can be mathematically demon- 
strated to have a necessary connex- 
ion with our happiness, we are really 
at a loss to conceive, notwithstanding 
the author’s illustrations. We are 
equally ata loss to perceive how the 
** piercing eyes”’ of the emperor Au- 
gustus, the remarkable expression of 
holy affections which it is said cha- 
racterised the countenances of Christ 
and the Virgin Mary, the expulsion of 
the merchants from the temple by our 
Saviour, or the prostration of the hos- 
tile multitude on the night of his final 
apprehension, can have any tendency 
to prove the ‘* concentration of the 
soul in the eye.’”? The author has 
perhaps never proposed to himself the 
query, whether blind persons have 
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any soul. ‘Nor do we believe with 
the author, that it is:by the expres- 
sion of the eye that kindred souls are 
to be united hereafter, and the eter- 
nal separation effected between the 
good and the bad. 

The President has manifested ra- 
ther too muci credulity in receiving 
it as a fact, that fear ‘* has produced 
small-pox and plague, without any 
exposure to these diseases.” Many 
more wonderful effects of the passions 
are detailed. 

We will pass the many points 
which invite our notice, and hasten 
to the subject which closes the ad- 
dress. ‘The infidelity of the medi- 
eal profession is a subject of so com- 


mon remark, as to have given rise to | 


the scandalous proverb, ** Medicusnon 
€hristianus.” It must be confessed 
that there was a time when there 
was some truth in this reproachful ob- 
servation ; but we trust that physi- 
cians have ceased to be a profession 
of infidels. Indeed, it is remarka- 
ble, that the most eminent of the pro- 
fession have always been distinguish- 
ed for the soundness of their religious 
principles, and the correctness of 
their life. The names of Haller, 
Sydenham, Boerhaave, Hoffman, 
Stab], Harvey, Willis, Mead, Perci- 
val, Freind, Gregory, Heberden, and 
Rush, must stand, while the world 
shall last, among the highest orna- 
ments of the christian character. 
** The weight of their names alone, 
in favour of revelation, is sufficient to 
turn the scale against all the infideli- 
ty that has ever dishonoured the sci- 
ence of medicine,’’* and must rescue 
the profession from the odious charge. 
It is indeed to be regretted that phy- 
sicians are so apt to disregard entire- 
ly the spiritual interests of their pa- 
tients, and to imagine that they dis- 
charge their duty faithfully in en- 
deavouring to divert their thoughts 
from death and eternity. Such con- 
duct is a most criminal neglect of a 





* Rush. 








solemn duty ; and betrays an insen- 
sibility, as cruel as it is dangerous, to 
the best interests of those committed 
to their care. We cannot but recom- 
mend the advice of the author, that 
physicians should encourage the vi- 
sits of the clergy to the sick ; nor 
should they consider it sufficient to 
do this when all hope of recevery is 
gone: this is not the best chosen pe- 
riod for religious instruction, or the 
one most favourable to its due effect 
upon the mind. It is not in the last 
moments of life, when the body is 
racked with pain, and the mind agi- 
tated and alarmed by the thoughts of 
soon encountering the terrors of death,, 
when a deadly stupor clouds the fa- 
culties, or the imagination flits in 
wild delirium from object to object, 
and from thought to thought, that the 
mind is to be brought to prepare it- 
self for the awful transition which it 
is to undergo. Sickness is a season 
of reflection with most men, and na- 
turally induces docility of temper, 
and a state of mind favourable to the 
reception of wholesome admonition. 
It is now that religious instruction 
and advice are most productive of ef- 
fect. But if delayed till the last 
hours of life, they may serve indeed 
to excite the apprehensions of the sick 
man, but can seldom benefit his soul. 

We are much pleased that the Pre- 
sident has dwelt upon this subject in 
his address ; and we think that the 
feeling manner in which he has ex- 
pressed himself, evinces great amia- 
bleness of disposition, and cannof fail 
to do credit to the discourse, in the 
View of every sober and reflecting man. 

x 





Silver Ore—A company has been incor- 
rated, in Zanesville, in the State of Ohio, 
or the pomreee of excavating the earth in 
the neighbourhood of that place ; they pro- 
gress rapidly, and the stockholders are very 


‘sanguine of success. Their capital is $50,000 ; 


the origi shares ; present price 
from to$1000. One share, it iseinted, 


was sold for $1100. Particles of the ore 
that have been assayed, have been found to 
produce 85 per cént. pure silver. 
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An Anniversary Discourse, delivered before 
the Lyceum of Natural History of New- 
York, the 28th February, 1820. By Peter 
5. Townsend, M. D. Corresponding Se- 
cretary of the Lyceumn of Natural History, 
Member ofthe New-York Historical Soci- 
ety, &c. New-York, C. Wiley & Co. 1820. 
We think the Lyceum of Natural 

History is one of the most zealous and 

meritorious of the learned societies in 

this city.—It was originally organised 
in the year 1817, and is composed 
principally of young men who feel 
an interest in the progress of natural 
science. In the short space of time 
since its formation, beside collecting 

a respectable cabinet, its members 

have shown their activity and ability 

in the publication of a ‘* Catalague of 

Plants, growing spontaneously within 

thirty miles of the city of New-York,” 

and a number of papers on scientific 
subjects in the journals of the day. 

For reasons which it is unnecessary to 

mention, they have refrained hitherto 

from publishing their transactions. 

Although we do not doubt, that if 

they had adopted this course, they 

might have made useful and import- 
ant additions to the stock of know- 
ledge ; yet, we cannot but think, that 
they have acted more judiciously in 
postponing for the present such an 
undertaking. We are ready to con- 
fess, that we would prefer an occasion- 
al publication thoroughly digested 
and elaborated, issuing from under 
the auspices of a society, to huge vo- 
lumes of crude and loose productions, 
under the imposing title of Transac- 
tions. We think we see evidences of 
an independence of spirit about this 
society, which will not suffer it to be 
influenced by the evil example of 
neighbouring associations; and we 
hail it as the presage of its future use- 
fulness and honour. A few years de- 
lay will serve to mature the labours 
of its members, and they may then 
expect to operate with efficiency 
upon the science of their country. In 
the mean time, we shall be much gra- 
tified in seeing such of their perform- 





immediate publicity, and accordingly 
we take pleasure: in noticing the anni- 
versary discourse of Dr. Townsend. 
He has, we think, sustained the cha- 
racter of the society, at the same 
time that he has added very much to 
his own reputation. 

The principal design of the Dis- 
course is, to give a sketch of the pro- 
gress of the human mind in the United 
States, from their first settlement, to 
the declaration of independence, and 
to develope the causes which impeded 
the cultivation of science during that 
period. Dr. Townsend enlarges par- 
ticularly upon the latter: the causes 
assigned by him are the following : 

1. The necessity imposed upon the 
earliest settlers of subduing the soil, 
to supply the first and most urgent 
wants of life. 

2. The geographical position of the 
colonists on an extended and naviga- 
ble sea coast, indented, for the most 
part, with secure and commodious har- 
bours and bays, offered an early in- 
ducement to the inhabitants, to en- 
gage in the arts of trade, and was thus 
a second impediment to the progress 
of intellectual research. 

3. The incessant and destructive 
Indian wars, Which continued with 
few and short fMmtermissions, almost to 
the peviod of*the revolution. 

4. The subdivisions of the colonies 
into separate and distinct settlements, 
independent of each other, and dissi- 
milar in language, laws, and customs. 
Hence were fostered those discordant 
opinions on civil, and especially on 
ecclesiastical subjects, which produ- 
ced, for a long series of years, so 
many unhappy distinctions. 

5. A fifth cause, which more than 
any other, impeded the general pro- 
gress of the mind, grew out of the 
connection of the colonies with the 
parent country. 

Such are the general causes enu- 
merated by our author as acting upon 
the colonies generally. Beside these, 
he notices some causes of a more lo- 
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ances as they may deem worthy of 
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‘cal and limited influence, which he 
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thinks operated in checking the ad- 
vance of intellectual improvement in 
particular sections of the country, 
especially in New-England and Vir- 
ginia. 

In speaking of New-England, he 
says, ‘‘the scope and tendency of 
-their religious tenets, which went ra- 
ther to dissuade the mind from enga- 
ging in any other pursuit than the 
performance of its moral and religious 
obligations, was a serious interruption 
to the progress and extension of know- 
ledge.”” p. 21. This, we think, is go- 
ing rather too far, and Dr. T. must 
excuse us for dissenting from him in 
opinion. So far from this being an 
obstacle to the progress of the mind, 
we are inclined to believe just the re- 
verse, and to esteem it as a circum- 
stance which served to counteract, 
very materially, the influence of those 
general causes which Dr. ‘Townsend 
so justly describes as acting upon all 
the colonies, and which of themselves 
are sufficient to account for the tardy 
progress of knowledge. The people 
of New-England certainly possessed 
a much larger portion of intelligence 
than any other of the American co- 
lonists, and we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how this could be the case, if 
over and above the causes which ope- 
rated on the other colonies, there was 
yet another and a very powerful one 
too, exerting its depressing agency 
upon them. — If effects bear any fixed 
relation to causes, it most assuredly 
could not be so. 

We believe, that among a people 
situated as.the American colonists 
must necessarily have been for a long 
time after their original settlement in 
this country, the great desideratum is, 
to supply them with incitements to 
exertion. It is a matter of mere in- 
difference what the nature of the in- 
citement is, so long as you are able 
by it to rouse them to the active ex- 
ercise of their faculties. They may 
commit a thousand errors, and be 
guilty of a thousand absurdities, still 
you keep alive among them the spirit 








of investigation, which, whatever be 
the subject upon which it is exerted, 
must strengthen their capacity and 
augment their knowledge. Such a 
stimulant, we think, the New-Eng- 
landers possessed in their religion ; 
and what proves beyond a doubt to 
our minds that their devotion to their 
religious tenets was not unfawourable 
to their increase in knowledge, is the 
fact that Harvard and Yale College 
took their rise from this very spirit. 
It is of no use, to urge that these in- 
stitutions were established only with 
the view of rearing up a succession of 
able and learned ministers. It is 
immaterial what the motive was for 
their establishment. We contend 
for the undeniable fact, that two semi- 
naries of learning were erected, which 
shed light and improvement around 
them, and that attachment to religion 
was the cause to which their origin is 
alone to be traced. 

With our author’s remarks concern- 
ing the effects of slavery upon the 
southern states, we perfectly coin- 
cide, and we cannot refrain from 
giving them to our readers at full 
length. 


In Virginia, the introduction of slavery at 
an early period of her history, followed soon 
afterwards by the same practice in the other 
southern settlemcnts of the United States, 
has done more to demoralize the heart, and 
to darken the lights of the understanding in 
that section of our country, than almost any 
event which could have happened. What- 
ever ingenuities sophistry may devise, there 
is no palliation which can ever wipe away 
this foul stain upon our escutcheon. We 
need no longer recur to other causes to know 
why this portion of our country, the very 
seat and garden of nature's riches and beau- 
ties, has been so inauspicious alone to the 
culture of the mind. Or why, over this large 
tract of territory, we disover so few pre- 
cious depositories and relics of learning, 
and how, under this 4 and brilliant clime 
we find such cold indif erence to intellectu- 
al pursuits. 

he admission of slavery into the southern 
states may be attempted to be excused on 
the plea of necessity. It may be said that 
this additional power was necessary to over- 
come the extraordinary physical difficulties 
which were to be surmounted in the culti- 
vation of the soil. Itis true, as is suggested 
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by Trumbull, that the ignorance of the 
southern colonists of the productions natu- 
ralto the country, and most profitable to 
the planter, must have been a serious obsta- 
cle to agricultural improvement. For we 
must recollect, that the chief boty of the 
emigrants to this part of the United States, 
came from a different and more northern 
climate, and had been accustomed to a dif- 
ferent class of productions, and to these 
more refined modes of agriculture which 
were but little adapted to their new situa- 


_ tion. It is probable, also, that the insalubrity 


of this alluvial region, covered with forests, 
and rendered still more unhealthy by the 
operation of long-continued heats upon their 
newly-cleared lands, must have presented 
peculiar difficulties to the subjugation of the 
soil. It may be argued, also, that the ener- 
vating effects of this mild climate, not only 
physically protracted the cultivation of their 
grounds, but also enfeebled and retarded the 
advance of their intellectual faculties ; and 
that the employment of negrots for the pur- 
of agriculture, was thus mot only ne- 
cessarily called for, but naturally pointed 
out, as this class of our species had been al- 
ready familiarized to the influence of a pow- 
erful sun. We question, however, whether 
this argument has any great force ; for the 
dissimilitude in temperature between the 
southern latitudes of the United States, and 
those countries from whence their early 
population was drawn, is not considerable 
enough to have occasioned any very im- 
portant changes upon the constitution. 

In this condition of things, therefore, 
where the multitude of physical obstacles 
which they had to oppose ealled into requi- 
sition every enerar both of body and mind, 
the introduction of slavery at this early pe- 
riod must have rather increased than ameli- 
orated their difficulties. In the struggle be- 
tween the art of man and the ruggedness of 
nature, the interposition of this mean tend- 
ed to paralyse exertion. Every enterprise 
was relinquished to the ill-directed and-un- 
skilful labours of the unfortunate blacks. 
As these continued to multiply in numbers, 
the ambition of the whites became stil] more 
indifferent, until finding themselves entirely 
exempted from the necessity of corporeal 
exertion, the tillage of the land, and, finally, 
all other useful and laborious arts, were aban- 
doned to these miserable instruments. And 
hence it is, that this cause, by giving occa- 
sion to the emigrants for the indulgence of 
indolent and voluptuous habits, has in fact 
deteriorated, not only their moral and iniel- 
lectual energies, but, by the direct and per- 
nicious influence of these habits upon their 
physical capacities, has in this way, espe- 
cially, retarded the ge aan of the arts. 
The simple culture of their grounds, there- 


fore, having been consigned entirely to the 
feeble protection of the ignorant blacks, is 
at this day scarcely less rude than their re- 
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searches in the higher walks of knowledge. 
The depraved character of the emigrants 
who first settled in Virginia conspired to 
render, afterwards, the pernicious influence 
of slavery in that colony still more effi- 
cient. ‘Being too indolent to fence their 
fields,” says Trumbull, «they continued to 
live upon corn, and wheat was not cultiva- 
ted for the space of a century.” They are 
too lazy, according to Beverly, to manufac- 
ture the commonest articles of raiment for 
domestic use, and even sent to England for 
their “ brooms, cart-wheels, and bowls.” 
And by the testimony of Sir William Berke- 
Vy one of their most popular governors, 
they were yet groping in deplorable igno- 
rance as late as the year 1671: “I thank 
God,” says he, “there are no free schools, 
nor printing, and | hope we shall not have 
them these hundred years.” 


The effects of such a cause as this 
are too destructive of all the nobler 
qualities of our nature, to be easily 
or speedily corrected; and their 
baneful influence, we think, is still ex- 
ercising its melancholy triumph over 
the population of our southern states. 
A more glorious opportunity of re- 
deeming their character from this foul 
blot, and of immortalizing themselves 
in the annals, not merely of their 
country’s honour, but of the world’s 
renown, was never offered to any 
people, than that which was present- 
ed to the southern representatives in 
Congress during the late discussion of 
the Missouri question. That golden 
opportunity they have rudely pushed 
from them, and the wild joy which 
they exhibited after their guilty tri- 
umph, but too clearly shows how de- 
moralizing the existence of. slavery 
must be, to the fine feelings and gene- 
rous qualities of a people. Repent- 
ance may, and we doubt not, will 
come one day or other ; but that will 
avail little in averting those horrors 
which we fear our southern brethren 
are destined to suffer from the mis- 
guided policy of their statesmen. 

From our colonial history, Dr. T. 
descends by a rapid transition to the 
present period ; notices the present 
excitement in behalf of natural histo- 
ry ; and assigns some reasons why it 
ought to engage the attention of 
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American philosophers. He then 
gives a brief survey of its objects 
and utility, and concludes in the fol- 
lowing manner : ’ 


In this new and unexplored continent, the 
Geyaognomy of nature is delineated in a 
masterly an ic style. Her immense 
possessions afford a much greater propor- 
tionate extent of fertilizable soil than those 
of the old continent ; and in some territo- 
ries the abundance of their products is unex- 
ampled in quantity. We are told by the 
celebrated Humboldt, that in Venezuela, the 
plants of the parasitical kind cover the 
trunks and branches of the trees in such ex- 
traordinary exuberance, and are spread and 
intermingled among the foliage in such rich 
profusion, as to shut out effectually the rays 
of the sun, andto multiply in a double ra- 
io the dominion of the vegetable world. 
rivers and inland seas are unparalleled 

in their extent and magnitude. The moun- 
tains of South America are of stupendous 
and matchless altitude, and their pointed 
summits spouting into the heavens streams 
of liquid fire, or chilled and whitened with 
se iby snows, rear their heads above the 
est clouds. The grand and exhaust- 

less sources of all the most valuable and 
precious metals which circulate through the 
world are buried in this continent; not to 
mention her vast quarries of the more com- 
mon and useful minerals. Every thing, in- 
deed, is wrought upon the most magnificent 
scale, and modelled after a colossal type. 
The developing powers of nature seem to 
have operated with their utmost intensity 
and vigour. Itis, as it were, the master- 
piece of her labours, the last and noble 
uches of her pencil! Nor have the dilapi- 
dations of Time, or the transformations of 
Art, shrouded her image from the contem- 
plations of the naturalist. She retains her 
native and unsophisticated charms, and 
towers on high in all the picturesque splen- 
deur of beauty, and in all the grandeur of 


sublimity 


A word or two upon our author’s 
style, and we have done. We think 
it has some defects, which it is his 
duty, and it certainly is in his pow- 
er, to correct. He is too fond of ac- 
cumulating epithets, and in many in- 


stances without adding to the grace 


or vigourof the style. He is, in fact, 


too verbose, and this not unfrequent- 


ly weakens what it was designed to 
strengthen. Another defect of our 
author’s style is a want of simplicity. 
If we are not much mistaken, Dr. 








Townsend is somewhat addicted to 
metaphysical speculation ; at least 
his composition bears the marks ot 
that involution and obscurity, which 
too frequently characterize the pro- 
ductions of those who are of a meta- 
ay turn of mind; against this 

r. T. should particularly guard 
himself, as it may become a serious 
detriment to him as a writer. 

We have made the foregoing re- 
marks in perfect good nature and 
friendship, and we hope they may be 
received in the spirit with which 
they are offered. 

Having mentioned what appears to 
us as some of the defects of this pro- 
duction, we conclude by stating, that 
we think if displays much reading, 
together With no inconsiderable share 
of talent, and that Dr. T. has done 
himself much credit by publishing 
such a performance, at a period of 
life when gayety and dissipation too 
frequently divert the mind from lite- 
rary and scientific pursuits. 


EE 


TAYLOR’S ESSAYS. 


Character essential to Success in Life ; ad- 
dressed to those who are approaching 
manhood, by Isaac Taylor, Minister of the. 
Gospel at Ongar. Wells and Lilly. Bus- 
ton; 1820. 


A new work under the above title 
has lately issued from the press of 
Messrs. Wells and Lilly, Boston. 
We have perused this volume with 
no ordinary pleasure. It cantains 
essays on the following highly im- 
portant subjects, written in a neat 
and pleasing style. 

Qn the Desire after Distinction, on, 
acting upon Principle, on the Value 


‘of Character, on the Growth of Cha- 


racter with those who are careless 
about it, on the Evil of an Unformed 
Character, on Habit as the only foun- 
dation for Character, on taking our 
station in Society, and on the influ- 


|! ence of Religion upon Character. 
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These essays are addressed to 
those who are about entering life ; 
to them they convey valuable infor- 
mation ; they point out the way, by 
which youth can become respected 
and admired; they lay down rules, 
which should guide them through life ; 
rules which, if followed, cannot fail 
of rendering ther happy ; they point 
out the importance of character, and 
urge upon youth the necessity of ob- 
taining it. This volume, to use the 
words of the author, ‘‘ sets before the 
youthful mind the object at which all 
these exertions aim, evincing the 
value of that best of treasures, charac- 
ter.” 

We copy the following extracts as 
a specimen of the work ; the first 
from the essay on the Value of Cha- 
racter, and the last from the essay, 
on the Importance of Religion. 


As the value of character is a matter of 
great importance, and worthy of being deep- 
ly impressed upon the youthful mind, it ma 
be proper to exhibit it in several lights ; eac 
varying aspect will display something of its 
intrinsic beauty. 

Whatever may Be a youth’s actual ability, 
it will require some degree of personal ac- 
quaintance to render it apparent ; but the 
character of being steady, able, intelligent, 
may spread igen b far beyond personal 
contiguity ; and wherever it comes it gene- 
rates a good opinion, and prepares a favour- 
able reception, should nearer intimacy take 

lace. 
“ A benevolent smile, a ready hand, will be 
some of the first fruits; who can predict 


how great may be the harvest? Character | 


catches attention, and most powerfully im- 
one all can judge of it. All, whether 
nterested or not, will mark it with compla- 
cency. The sight is too lovely, perhaps we 
may say, too rare, to be viewed with indif- 
ference. The silent influence it exerts in 
every one’s bosom is not the less powerful ; 
there the good opinion takes permanent 
hold. It may lie latent till some occasion 
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select in its operations. The worthy are 
well able to judge of such a qualification, 
and their opinion weighs much with man- 
kind in general. Who is there who will 
avow contempt for, or carelessness about 
their approbation ? 

Even the unworthy know the worth of 
character, as all their own pretences to it 
powerfully evince. They are awed by the 
presence of a known good man, and refrain 
from indulgences which, when yielded to, 
they state as matters beyond control. They 
often fear to lay snares for such as are in 

eneral esteem ; by doing mischiefto whom, 
they could only exasperate common feel- 
ing, and bring a reaction of contempt or 
execration on their own heads. If, at least, 
there is any feeling left in them ; any latent 
respect for their own reputation in society, 
they will leave such unmolested. Fre- 
quently, indeed, they bear their testimony 
to excellence, by seeking out the reputable, 
the upright, whenever they have themselves 
occasion to place confidence in others. No 
one will trust a thief, or employ a knave, if 
he is aware, unless he thinks he has suffi- 
cient hold of bim to make him faithfully an- 
swerhisown ends. And if those ends hap- 
pen to be good and honest, it is to the ho- 
nest and good he will by preference com- 
mit the conduct of his concerns. 

Religion has so completely the good opi- 
nion of society, when its reality is apparent, 
and matter of conscience, that it meets with 
endurance, and even with veneration, al- 
though the shape it takes is sometimes un- 
couth. Those who will not be imitated, will 
yet be esteemed exactly in proportion as 
this vital principle is supposed to abound 
As it influences the sbadett, it exalts the 
character. Knavery lowers before it ; vice 
retires from it ashamed ; obloquy flings her 
mud with too feeble an arm to reach ; and 
persecution has sometimes quenched her 
flaming brand, awed, if not converted, by 
her mild look, her lovely demeanour. 

Important are the moral motives which 
urge a youth to aim at excellence. But 
when these motives are purified, strength- 
ened, and pointed at right objects by reli- 
gion, the work must go on with more spirit, 
with more propriety, with more success. 
Then does self-cultivation shine with pe- 
culiar lustre, when adorned with heavenly 
radiance : then does it emblazon character 

with its most lovely and lasting honours, 





call it forth, and seem so far to be useless ; 
but then its reserved energies rise int6 ac- 
tion ; and recommendation will heartily be 
afforded, or acceptance acceded with cor- 
diality, where confidence is already strong. 

Character is aready passport into society. 
Many a door will upen to it, which to for- 
tune or talent, if itute of character, 
would be bolted and barred. The worthy 
have for the worthy a fellow feeling; mag- 





netic attraction is not more sure, or more + 


when the crown of glory above, rather than 
any reward below, becomes the constrain- 
ing, stimulating, ey principle of every 
thought, and word, and noble deed. 


We recommend this work to the 
careful perusal and attention of those 
to whom it is addressed. G. 
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SAMPSON ’S REPORT OF GOODWIN’S 
TRIAL. 


Trial of Robert M. Goodwin, on an Indict- 
ment of Manslaughter, for killing James 
Stoughton, Esq. in Broadway, in the city 
of New-York, on the 2ist day of Decem- 
ber, 1819. Taken in short hand, by 
William Sampson, Counsellor at Law. 
Svo. pp. 196. 


AvtHoueH this work is not yet in 
the market; that is, not to be had in 
the booksellers’ shops, yet, from the 
extensive and respectable list of sub- 
scribers which we have seen, we con- 
sider it sufficiently before the public 
to attract attention, and shall there- 
fore notice it. No kind of literary 
labour appears to us more beneficial 
than faithful reports of judicial pro- 
ceedings, when they involve such 
high considerations as the life or 
liberty of the citizen, and exhibit 
practical applications of the law of 
the land to the transactions of men. 
It is in the essence of our constitu- 
tions that courts of justice should be 
open, and their proceedings public 
and intelligible. So, at those peri- 
ods when civil liberty was best un- 
derstood and maintained in England, 
statutes were enacted, providing, 
that law proceedings should no long- 
er be carried on in a foreign or a 
dead language, but in the vernacular 
tongue, that all might comprehend 
them. If secret inquisitions have 
been ever odious to Englishmen, they 
ought surely to be not less so to Ame- 
ricans. 

Our excellent laws are not altoge- 
ther without their inconvenience ; as 
there is nothing good in this world 
without its evil. They are derived 
from a foreign source, and from re- 
mote, and somewhat barbarous anti- 
quity :—sometimes undergoing alter- 
ations for the better—sometimes for 
the worse ; but still gradually, and 
without violence, bending to the 
growing and varying exigencies of 
the times. Itis often necessary to 


trace them to their ancient sources ; 
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and this gives rise to such numerous 
citations of reports, statutes, treati- 
ses, and traditions, as, by constantly 
adding the new to the old, will ia 
time, if remedy be not applied, im- 
pede the march of justice, and be- 
wilder her votaries in the thickets 
and thorny paths through which only 
she can be approached. | 

It is true, that every mew deter- 
mination of an obscure and difficult 
point of law would appear to settle 
disputes upon that point forever ; but 
it sometimes seems rather like a new 
branch shooting out of the old trunk, 
which, by its ramifications casts still 
a broader and broader shade, and 
threatens to overshadow the whole 
land. 

From this it arises, that although 
every citizen is bound to know the 
law, and ignorance of it will never be 
admitted as an excuse for its trans- 
gression, yet, the decisions of the 
tribunals which administer that law 
will be of no utility for example or in- 
struction, unless they are promulga- 
ted fairly, fully, and intelligibly ; 
for, if after an important question is 
agitated and determined, it is left 
unexplained, or misrepresented, it 
will often serve as a rallying point for 
further contention. And, as the sen- 
tentious poet says, 


Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite resolvit. 


We have said that courts of jus- 
tice should be open, and their pro- 
ceedings public ; and, as the people 
are supposed ever to be present in 
these courts of justice, and to know 
what passes, and, of course, free to 
relate what their eyes and ears have 
witnessed, yet it is certain that many 
will be incompetent, and some will 
not be disposed, to make a true and 
faithful representation. Undue love 
of gain, will induce some to send 
abroad mutilated and imperfect re- 
lations, which, unless they endamage 
the parties, or intentionally degrade 
the administration of justice, can 
hardly be made subjects of atone- 












ment or of punishment. Rumour, 
with her hundred tongues, of which, 
at most, one in the hundred can speak 
truth, will be busy in propagating er- 
ror. And therefore it is, that a lucid 
and faithful report of important pro- 
ceedings is deserving of every en- 
couragement ; and in this respect the 
subject of this notice stands pre-emi- 
nent. 

We cautiously forbear giving any 
opinion upon the merits of the case, 
it being as yet sub judice. We shall 
content ourselves with a brief analysis 
of the nature and contents of the work. 

The first question it presents is, 
whether a court constituted by sta- 
tute or charter, as the Court of Gene- 
ral Sessions of the city of New-York 
is, has power to bail, where the de- 
fendant stands before it indicted for 
manslaughter, there being at the same 
time a coroner’s inquisition previously 
taken, and erroneously returned and 
filed in the same court, for the crime 
of wilful murder, founded on the same 
act; and whether the Court of Ses- 
sions could notice that proceeding 
judicially, either by reason of its be- 
ing on its files, or from the mere re- 
presentation of the coroner, or pub- 
lic prosecutor, so as to influence its 
discretionary power of granting or 
refusing bail. The discussion of these 
points was ably carried on, and learn- 
edly decided by the court ; and the 
motion to bail was, under the cir- 
cumstances then before the court, re- 
fused. Inthe course of the discus- 
sion, it became necessary to trace the 
origin of bail in criminal cases, 
through the early history of the com- 
mon law, and the ancient English 
statutes ; and that ascertained, it re- 
mained to be collated with our own 
statutes, constitutions, bill of rights, 
jurisdictions, and practice, and to test 
the whole by the universal maxims of 
jurisprudence. 

The Report then proceeds to the 
events of the trial, from the time the 
prisoner was put to the bar; and eve- 
ry form of proceeding, every occur- 
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ring event, is related with a simplici- 
ty and truth, that not only gives to 
the narrative a dramatic interest and 
effect, but renders the work of in- 
creased utility, as a manuel of prac- 
tice on all future occasions of a simi- 
lar nature, such as few lawyers would 
willingly be without. 

Upon the subject of challenging 
jurors propter affectum, or for having 
made up their minds before hand, it 
contains most curious and interesting 
matter; and the use made of the re- 
port of Mr. Selfridge’s trial at Bos- 
ton, on a similar charge, shows how 
necessary to American lawyers are 
the decisions of American judges 
upon American law. 

Then follows the opening of the 
case by the public prosecutor, and 
the evidence in support of the charge, 
with all the incidental questions, in- 
geniously and ably argued. Then 
the opening of the prisoner’s case, 
and the evidence on his behalf. And 
here we finda strong instance of the 
uncertainty of the testimony of the 
senses—above all, that of seeing ; 
since of a great number of persons, 
all honest, disinterested, and unim- 
peachable, no two agree in their ac- 
count of a transaction that passed 
before theireyes in open day. 

After this follows the summing up 
on behalf of the prisoner, and the 
replies of the counsel for the prose- 
cution—specimens of forensic debate 
equal to any that can be found else- 
where. 

The jury, after a learned and ela- 
borate charge, retired at a quarter 
past one o'clock, a. m. being the fifth 
day of the trial. At six in the after- 
noon of the same day, they return, 
and deliver by their foreman a ver- 
dict of guilty, with a recommenda- 
tion to mercy ; but on being polled, 
at the request of the prisoner’s coun- 
sel, they disagree, and remain out 
reconsidering of their verdict, until 
sent for by the court half an hour be- 
fore midnight on Saturday, at which 


| hour it was supposed the session was 
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to close ; and then, there being, by 
their own report, no prospect of their 
being ever able to agree, they were 
finally discharged, after having been 
twenty-two hours without refresh- 
ment, 

As soon as the jury were dis- 
charged, a motion was made to bail 
the prisoner, upon the ground that his 
present position entitled him to that 
indulgence, having undergone a trial, 
and the disagreement of the jury be- 
ing an argument, at least, that his 

iit or innocence stood in equal 
balance. It was observed, that it 
was impossible to hear arguments at 
that hour, and that the same points 
might be urged before any competent 
magistrate on a writ of habeas corpus. 
The mayor and one alderman being 
of this opinion, and two aldermen be- 
ing of opinion that the prisoner 
should be bailed, that motion was lost. 

On the following Monday he was 
again brought before the mayor, on 
a writ allowed by the recorder, 
marked ‘‘ by the statute ;” and some 
legal difficulties being suggested by 
his honour on the law and practice 
under that writ, the motion was dis- 
continued. The points of the may- 
er’s suggestions are given by the re- 
porter, and open the way to much 
useful knowledge.on the subject of 
bail, and the nature and properties of 
this writ, as well at common law as 


by the statute; and the judicious | 


compiler, to render his work still 
more useful to his profession, has 
given an abstract of the statutes of 
New-York, which confer the power 
of supreme court judges upon inferior 
magistrates. 

Finally, we learn that the prison- 
er is brought before his honour Chief 
Justice Spencer, at his chambers in 
Broadway, he having come to hold 
the sittings before May term: and 
after hearing counsel, and examining 
the authorities in the English re- 
ports upon analogous subjects, cited 
by the counsel on either side, and 
particularly noticing «them, he cuts 








the Gordian knot, by the very just 
conclusion, that no certain or fixed 
rule can be derived from them touch- 
ing bail in cases of felony, each case 
appearing to depend upon its own 
peculiar circumstances ; and con- 
sidering it very doubtful, from the 
facts appearing before him, whether 
the prisoner was innocent or guilty, 
he thought it a discreet exercise ot 
the power intrusted to him to admit 
him to bail, and he was accordingly 
recognized to appear in the Supreme 
Court, on the first day of the ensuing 
term, in the amount of 40,000 dol- 
lars, himself in 20,000, and four sure- 
ties in 5,000 dollars each; and on 
that day he appeared, and a further 
day was appointed for the argument 
of the great and important question, 
whether, under all the circumstances, 
he could be again put upon his trial ; 
and where that trial, if it should be 
granted, was to take place? This 
argument is not contained in the Re- 
port, but Mr. Sampson has promised 
his subscribers an account of the re- 
sult gratis. We sincerely hope he 
may be enabled to give this in extenso, 
for we believe no argument is extant 
of equal erudition, eloquence, and 
ingenuity. When this is completed, 
and the judgment of the Supreme 
Court superadded, the whole will 
compose one of the most varied, im- 
portant, and instructive volumes, in 
the future catalogues of the lawyer’s 
library. W. 





The missionary family, organized in this 
city on the 17th of April last, by the Board 
of the United a Missionary Society, 
arrived at Pittsburgh, (Penn.) on the 10th 
May, on their way to the Osage Indians, on 
the Arkansas river. They were received 
there with great cordiality. The articles con- 
arenes were important to the wenger all 
establishment, and a great proportion of them 
were furnished by the eigen of that 
city. The amounts collected by different in- 
dividuals, who took an active part in the 
mission, were as follows :—By the Rev. Jo- 
seph M‘Elroy, $20 50 ; Rev. Elisha B. Swit, 


; Rev. Francis Herron, $848 06; in the 
first Presbyterian church, $21 3). 








Jo- 
rift, 
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LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


To the Marquis Chastellux. 


Nen- Windsor, June 13, 1781. 


MY DEAR CHEVALIER, 


I hear from the purport of the let- 
ter you did me the honour to write 
from Newport on the 9th, that my 
sentiments respecting the council of 
war held on board the Duke de Bur- 
gogne, (the 3ist May,) have been 
misconceived, and I shall be very 
unhappy if they receive an inter- 
pretation different from the true in- 
tent and meaning of them. If this is 
the case, it can only be attributed to 
my not understanding the business of 
the Duke de Lauzun perfectly. I 
will rely therefore on your goodness 
and candour to explain and rectify 
the mistake, if any has happened. 

My wishes perfectly coincided with 
the determination of the board of war, 
to continue the fleet at Rhode Island, 
provided it could remain there in 
safety with the force required, and 
did not impede the march of the army 
toward the North river; but when 
the Duke de Lauzun informed me 
that my opinion of the propriety and 
safety of this measure was required 
by the board, and that he came hither 
at the particular request of the Counts 
Rochambeau and de B——- to obtain 
it, | was reduced to the painful neces- 
sity of delivering a sentiment different 
from that of a most respectable board, 
or of forfeiting all pretensions to 
candour, by the concealment of it. 
Upon this ground it was, I wrote to 
the Generals to the effect I did, and 
not because I was dissatisfied at the 
alteration of the plan agreed to at 
Weathersfield. My fears for the safe- 
ty of the fleet, which | am now per- 
suaded were carried too far, were 
productive of a belief, that the Gene- 
rals, when separated, might feel un- 
easy at every mysterious prepara- 

‘tion of the enemy, and occasion a 
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fresh call formilitia. This had some 
weight in my determination to give 
Boston (where I was sure no danger 
could be encountered but that of a 
blockade,) a preference to Newport, 
where, under some circumstances, 
though not such as were likely to 
happen, something might be enter- 
prized. 

The fleet being at Rhode Island, 
is attended certainly with many ad- 
vantages in the operation proposed, 
and [| entreat that you and the gen- 
tlemen who were of opinion that it 
ought to be risqued there for these 
purposes, will be assured, that I have 
a high sense of the obligations you 
meant to confer on America by that 
resolve, and that your zeal to pro- 
mote the common cause, and my 
anxiety for the safety of so valuable 
a fleet, were the only motives that 
gave birth to the apparent difference 
in our opinion. 

I set that value upon your friend- 
ship and candour, and that implicit 
belief in your attachment to Ameri- 
ca, that they are only to be equalled 
by the sincerity with which, I have 
the honour to be, 

My Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
Obliged Servant, 
Georce WasuineTon. 





ON THE SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE, 
By W. Marrat, of New-York. 


Tue primitive notion which man- 
kind entertained concerning the uni- 
verse, was, that the earth which we 
inhabit is the centre of the world, and 
that all the heavenly bodies move 
round it, and were created for its use ; 
the sun affords it light and heat, du- 
ring the day ; the moon and stars 
adorn the evening scene. It was not 
long, however, before different ideas 
on this subject were promulgated. 
Among the ancients, Pythagoras had 


| Jearned the true system of the world 
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from the Egyptians, which, in imita- 
tion of his teachers, he concealed 
from the vulgar. The system was 
more fully explained, and more fully 
avowed, by his disciple Philalaus. 
The Pythagoreans taught, that not 
only planets, but the comets also, 
move round the sun ; these, they said, 
are not fleeting meteors, formed in 
the atmosphere, but solid bodies, like 
the other bedies of the universe. 
These opinions, so perfectly correct, 
were afterwards admitted and incul- 
cated by Seneca. ‘‘ Let us not won- 
der,’”’ said this great and good man, 
‘* that we are still ignorant of the law 
of the motions of comets, the appear- 
ance of which is so rare that we can 
neither tell the beginning nor end of 
the revolution of these bodies, which 
descend to us from an immense dis- 
tance. It is not 1500 years since 
the stars have been numbered in 
Greece, and names given to the con- 
stellations.. The day will come, 
when, by the continued study of suc- 
cessive ages, things which are now 
«hid, will appear with certainty, and 
posterity will wonder they have es- 
caped our notice.” In the same 
school, they taught that the planets 
are inhabited,-and that the stars are 
suns disseminated im space, being 
themselves centres of planetary sys- 
tems. These philosophic views would 
have obtained the suffrages of succeed- 
ing ages, but they were mingled 
with systematic opinions, such as the 
harmony of the heavenly spheres ; 
they also wanted that proof which 
has since been obtained, viz. the 
agreement with observation ; it is 
not, then, very surprising, that their 
truth, when opposed to the illusions 
of the senses, should not have been 
admitted. After this, astronomy 
slumbered for a great number of ages. 
The system of Pythagoras was in- 
deed held by Archimedes, in his 
book, ** De Granorum Arena Nume- 
ro ;” after him it was neglected, and 
even forgotten, for several ages. 
This system was afterwards revived 











by Copernicus, and is now called the 
Copernican system. After much 
profound contemplation, and many 
careful calculations, he removed the 
obscurities of the Pythagorean sys- 
tem, and, in fact, much improved it. 

His discoveries and improvements 
he comprised in a book, the publica- 
tion of which he suppressed, till he 
had obtained a powerful patron in 
Pope Paul III. a lover of astronomy, 
to protecthim. ‘lhe work was print- 
ed in 1543, under the title of “ Re- 
volutionibus Orbium Ceelestium,”’ a 
copy of which the author received 
only a few hours before his death, 
which took place on the 24th of May, 
1543, in the 70th year of his age. 
Few works ever destroyed more er- 
rors, or established more important 
truths, than this work of Copernicus. 
His theory was at first coldly received, 
or utterly rejected ; but truth is pow- 
erful—the labours of succeeding as- 
tronomers have obtained it a com- 
plete triumph. The discoveries of 
Newton, and the succeeding improve- 
ments of Maskelyne, Lagrange, and 
Laplace, have seated this system on 
a basis which can never be over- 
turned ; the man who would deny the 
truth of the Copernican system, 
would, at this time, be regarded as a 
prodigy of ignorance. ‘The human 
mind is quick in its endeavours, but 
slow in its progress ; improvement 
advances by slow degrees ; the mul- 
titude are averse to thinking; and 
when some kindred spirit of the skies, 
descends to illumine the page of na- 
ture, ignorance, bigotry, and super- 
stition, combine to extinguish the 
light ; beeause, perchance, it mili- 
tates against some favourite dogma, 
or some long cherished opinion must 
shrink before it. 

Instead of one sun, and one world, 
as the ignorant in former times be- 
lieved, the improvements in science 
have pointed out to us, thousands of 
suns, and thousands of worlds, inha- 
bited by myriads of beings, progres- 
sively advancing toward perfection. 
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The opinion now generally received 
is, that every fixed star is a sun; 
and that these suns are surrounded by 
planets, in the same manner as our 
sun is surrounded with the planets be- 
longing to our system. We do not 
et even to guess at the specific 
aws by which the power of the Dei- 
ty is directed, except in so far as it 
has pleased him to declare them to 
us. We only pursue a safe road in 
this speculation when we endeavour 
to discover the laws by which his 
works are actually conducted. The 
more we discover of these, the more 
we find to fill us with wonder and 
astonishment. After examining this 


lower world, and observing the nice | 


adjustments of means to their ends, 
here below, we may extend our ob- 
servations to the heavens ; and there 
we shall find, so far as our knowledge 
can conduct us, the same display of 
wisdom, and the same production of 
effects, by beautifully contrived 
means. A planet has lately been 
discovered, far beyond the bounds 
which imagination had fixed for the 
confines of our planetary system ; 
and this shows us, that if there be 
thousands more, they may be forever 
hid from our eyes, by their immense 
distances ; yet even there we find 
the same care taken that their condi- 
tion shall be permanent. They are 
influenced by a force directed to the 
sun, which is inversely as the square 
of the distance from him, and their 
orbits are ellipses, Uranus is ac- 
companied by satellites, rendering 
to the planet, and its inhabitants, ser- 
vices similar to what this earth re- 
ceives from the’ moon. This mark 
of intention, the work of an Almighty 
hand, carries the mind forward into 
that unbounded space, in which our 
solar system occupies such a very 
small portion ; the mind revolts at the 
thought that the heavens are spangled 
with stars, for no other purpose than 
to assist the astronomer in his com- 








putations, and to furnish a brilliant 


spectacle to gay unthinking mortals. | 











We observe nothing here below, or 
even in our system, which answers 
but one. solitary purpose ; and what: 
reason can be given for limiting the 
heavenly bodies to so-ignoble an of- 
fice? As no such reason has been 
given, we may indulge in the pleasing 
thought, that the stars make a part in 
the universe, no less useful in pur- 
pose, than great inextent. We may 
suppose then, that those upper sys- 
tems resemble our own, and that they 
are kept together by the fofce of gra- 
vity. This leads us to extend the 
power of gravity beyond any distance 
we have yet considered, and it leads 
us at last to believe that gravity is 
the bond of connexion which unites 
the most distant bodies ; rendering 
the whole one great machine, worthy 
of its All-Pertect Creator: hence, 
gravity is essential to that matter 
which is to be wrought into a unt- 
VERSE. For if these were only the 
mere inert materials of a world, it 
would be little better than a chaos, 
though moulded into symmetry and 
form, unless the spirit of the Author 
were to animate. those dead masses, 
so as to bring forth order, beauty, 
and motion. The business. of philo- 
sophy is to investigate those active 
powers, by which the course of na- 
tural events is perpetually governed. 


If, then, gravitation be inseparable 


from matter, it follows, that, if all the 
bodies in the universe were at rest in 
absolute space, the power of gravity 
inherent in every one of them, would 
no sooner begin to act, than they 
would begin to move toward each 
other, and black night, and chaos, 
would shortly be the inevitable con- 
sequence. That order may be pre- 
served, and accommodated to the 
extended influence of gravity, which 
is manifestly essential to the several 
parts of the universe, we must look 
abroad for an effectual prevention of 
the disorder which would ensue. if 
there were no counter acting power. 
This may be effected by the introduc- 
tion of projectile forces, and progres- 












sive motion. By these, properly 
combined with the force of gravity, 
the planets are made to revolve round 
the sun, by which their approach 
toward that luminary is prevented, 
and the adjustment is made with such 
exquisite propriety, that the order of 
nature is made permanent. Hence it 
appears, that periodical motion is ne- 
cessary for the permanency and per- 
fect order of every system of worlds. 
A grand idea now suggests itself, 
tespecting the whole universe ;—if a 
periodical motion be necessary in a 
small assemblage of bodies, and if the 
whole of the heavenly bodies, as one 
great assemblage, be affected by gra- 
vitation, we must still have recourse 
to a periodic motion, in order to se- 
cure the establishment of this univer- 
salsystem. For, granting, that there 
are no bounds to the influence of 
gravitation, granting also that all the 
stars are so many suns, the immensi- 
ty of their distance will be no reason 
that they can long remain in any set- 
tled order. Those situated toward 
the confines of our system, must leave 
their stations, because there is no 
counter attraction beyond them, and 
approach, with an accelerated mo- 
tion, the general centre of gravita- 
tion ; and, after a certain time, they 
must become one mighty wreck. 
Any planet and its satellites, consi- 
dered as a system, is an epitome of 
the universe, and in the same man- 
ner as this planet and its satellites 
move round our sun, we may sup- 
pose that the sun with his attendant 
planets, and an inconceivable num- 
ber of other like systems, move round 
and respect the centre of the uni- 
verse, The grandeur of this univer- 
sal system only opens upon us by 
degrees. If it resemble our solar 
system in construction, what a dis- 
play of creative power is suggested, 
when we turn our ideas toward the 
centre which the motions of so man 
revolving systems are compelled to 
respect ; here must be a mass of 
matter, which, individually, exceeds 
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all the systems in the universe if col- 
lected into one mass!! And as our 
sun is nearly four thousand times 
greater than all the planets which re- 
volye around him, put together—why 
may we not suppose the same 
thing here? ‘The fact is, that either 
the heavenly bodies must be scat- 
tered through space to infinity, or 
else we must suppose the universe to 
be composed of an immense number 
of systems, revolving round some ex- 
tremely large body, which is near 
the centre of position (or gravity) 
of the whole universe. In either 
case, the power, might, majesty, and 
dominion, of the Creator, as dis- 
played in the creation, is beyond our 
feeble intellects to comprehend en- 
tirely. Let us, however, be thank- 
ful for the glimpse he has given us— 
the time may come when we may 
have a more comprehensive view. 


Sa 
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[The following journal is continued from 
the April No. of the Belles-Lettres Reposito- 
ry, and will be completed in our next. Mr. 
Schoolcraft is now employed by govern- 
ment to accompany one of the scientific ex- 
peditions engaged in exploring the western 
territories. We hope on his return to be 
favoured with some new and valuable in- 
formation respecting this expedition, which 
he is so eminently qualified to give.] 


} Journal of a Tour into the interior of Missou- 


ri and Arkansaw, from Potosi, or Mine & 
Burton, in Missouri territory, in a south- 
west direction, toward the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; performed in the years 1818 and 
1819. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. 


Tuesday, January 5.—At an early 
hour, and before the dawn of day, we 
arose, and began to prepare the last 
meal we were to partake of on the 
banks of James River, and to put 
ourselves in readiness to leave a 
camp, and a country, which had al- 
ready became so familiar to us, as to 
appear, in some measure, a home. 
After breakfast,the hunters went down 
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the river about a mile to bring up 
their horses, who had, on our arrival, 
been turned to feed in a cane brake 
at that distance. While they were 
absent, we arranged our travelling 
packs both for the horses and our- 
selves, a service, in which we had, 
at this time, become adepts; and 
having leisure, while we awaited their 
return, which was protracted a con- 
siderable time by not finding the 
horses where expected, we blazed a 
large tree of the species quercus tinc- 
toria that stood near to our camp, 
and engraved thereon our names, 
with the date of our visit. Other evi- 
dences of our visit to, and occupa- 
tion of the country, were left in the 
camp we had erected—the trees we 
had cut—the furnace put up for 
smelting ore ; and the pits sunk in 
search of it, &c. At 7 o’clock we 
were ready to commence our return, 
and crossing the river, a little above 
our encampment, pursued a south 
course for the Hunters’ Cabins on 
White River. There was still snow 
upon the ground, a part of which had 
fallen during the preceding night, 
and its whole depth was from two to 
three inches, lying pretty compact, 
and somewhat moist, so that the tracks 
of deer,and other animals, were plain- 
ly imprinted upon it, and if our de- 
sign had been hunting, these traces 
would have surely directed us in the 
pursuit. We were surprised, in fact, 
by the innumerable tracks of the deer, 
wolf, elk, bear, and turkey met with, 
the snow being completely trodden 
down in many places with them, 
and affording a perfect map of their 
movements. In several instances 
we observed the places where deer 
had lain down the night of the 
snow, the shape of the animal in a 
reclining posture being left upon the 
dry leaves, while the surrounding 
country was covered with snow to a 
depth of two or three inches. It was 
evident the animal had lain still du- 
. Ting the fall of snow, and arose after 
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were located in the open woods, and 
on the declivities of hills, Though 
several were passed, I observed none 
in any other situation, and no pro- 
tection against the wind or weather 
was afforded by underbrush, the coun- 
try being of that open nature which 
is in a great degree destitute of bush- 
es or shrubbery. It is probable, 
however, that this animal,.in seeking 
rest at night, chooses that part ofa hill 
which is situated opposite to the 
point from which the wind, at the 
time of its lying down, blows, and 
which is sheltered by the intervening 
eminence. Iam not in possession of 
a sufficient number of facts to deter- 
mine this point, which would give to 
the deer a degree of sagacity that it 
has not, heretofore, been supposed to 
possess ; but such facts as I do pos- 
sess go to establish this position. 
The resting spots, here noticed, were 
uniformly situated on south west de- 
clivities. The snow storm came 
from the north east. 

Frequently we crossed wolf trails 
in the snow, and in one or two in- 
stances, observed spots where they 
had apparently played, or fought with 
each other, like a large pack of dogs, 
the snow being trod down in a circle 
of great extent. The turkey, so nu- 
merous in this region, had also been 
driven out of the adjoining valleys of 
James and Findley Rivers, by the 
recent snow, in search of food, and 
we passed over tracts where for many 
acres together, the snow was scratch- 
ed up by this bird to procure the 
acorns, and the green leaves, roots, 
and grass below. Our progress be- 
ing attended with some noise, the 
game fled at our approach, and either 
kept out of our sight, or out of the 
reach of our guns. ‘The deer, how- 
ever, which is very abundant, was 
frequently in view, and we sometimes 
started droves of twenty or thirty at 
atime. Being suddenly aroused, no 
animal surpasses the deer in fleet- 
ness, and I have enjoyed a high gra- 
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troop of them in full speed across an 
extensive prairie, or barren open 
woods, where they could be observed 
for a mile, or more. They will 
bound twenty feet at a leap, on a 
gentle declivity. This I have after- 
wards measured. 

The deer, however, has a fatal 
curiosity, which prompts it, after run- 
ning five or six hundred yards, to turn 
around and look back upon its pur- 
suer, and it is at this moment that he 
is killed. For the hunter, on start- 
ing a deer, immediately pursues with 
all his speed after it, without re- 
garding the noise made among the 
bushes and upon the earth, for a simi- 
lar disturbance excited by the deer 
itself, prevents it from distinguishing 
that of its pursuer, and whenever it 
stops to turn around, at that instant 
also the hunter is still, and if within 
shooting distance, say one hundred 
yards, he fires, but if not, he endea- 
vours to creep up by skulking be- 
hind bushes and trees. If, in this 
attempt he- is discovered, and the 
deer takes the alarm, he again fol- 


“lows in the pursuit; assured that it 


will, in running a certain distance, 


_ again turn round and stand still to 


see whether it is pursued. This ex- 
traordinary and fatal curiosity is the 
cause of so many of these animals 
being killed, for did they rely un- 
hesitatingly upon that strength and 
activity of limb with which nature 
has so admirably provided them for 
running, no foot-hunter, and no dog, 
would be able to overtake them. 
About noon we reached and forded 
Findley’s Fork, a stream we had en- 
camped upon, in our journey west, 
on the last day of December. Two 
miles beyond, in ascending a valley, 
we discovered a bee tree, which Mr. 
Pettibone and myself chopped down, 
It was a large white oak (quereus alba) 
two and an half feet across at the butt, 
and eontained in a hollow limb, seve- 
ral gallons ofhoney. This was the first 
discovery of wildhoney whichaccident. 
had thrown in our way, and as soon 








as the saccharine treasure was laid 
bare, by cutting open the hollow limb, 
we began unceremoniously to par- 
take. And although two months re- 
sidence in the woods had left little in 
our personal appearance, or mode of 
living, to denote our acquaintance 
with polished society, and our appe- 
tites, by continual exercise, the want 
of vegetable food, and sometimes the 
total want of food of any kind forone, 
two, and even three days together, 
had become voracious and gross, toa 
degree that excited our own astonish- 
ment; yet, when we retiredia few 
yards to view the beastly voracious- 
ness, and savage deportment of the 
two hunters during this sweet quarter- 
nary repast, we could not resist the 
most favourable conclusions concern- 
ing our own deportment, and physical 
decorum upon that occasion. It should 
here be remarked, that the white 
hunters in this region (and lam m- 
formed it is the same with the Indians) 
are passionately fond.of wild honey, 
and whenever a tree containing it is 
found, it is the custem to assemble 
around it, and feast, even to a sur- 
feit. Upon the present occasion, we 
had no bread, which although it pre- 
vented us from partaking so liberally 
as we otherwise should, did not seem 
in any degree to operate as a restraint 
upen them. On the contrary, they 
ate prodigiously. Each stood with a 
long comb of honey elevated with 
both hands in front of the mouth, and 
at every bite left the semi-circular 
dented impression of a capacious jaw, 
while the exterior muscles of the 
throat and face were swelled by their 
incessant exertions to force down the 
unmasticated lumps .of honey, which 
rapidly followed each other into the 
natural repository, the stomach. 
When this scene of gluttony was end- 
ed, the dog also received his share, 
as the joint co-partner and sharer of 
the fatigues, dangers, and enjoy- 
ments of the chace, and in no instance 
have. we observed this compact be- 
tween the dog and the hunter to have 
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been violated, for it is recorded in a 
manner less subject to obliteration or 
distinction, than our fugitive agree- 
ments upon paper ;—it is recorded 
among the powerful habits of uncivi- 
lized man, corporeally and mentally 
imprinted. The honey then left, 
was tied up in a wet deer skin, which 
communicates no taint, and appended 
to the saddle of one of the horses, 
thus carried along. We now emer- 
ged from the valley into a level plain 
moderately elevated, covered with 
white and black oak, and some un- 
derbrush, with a soil susceptible of 
cultivation, destitute, however, of 
streams ; and sufficiently open to ad- 
mit of easy travelling. ‘Toward even- 
ing we descried on our right a valley 
heavily wooded and bending off to- 
ward the south, and presuming it to 
be the valley of Swan Creek, des- 
cended into, and pursued it down for 
two or three miles, and encamped. 
Distance 20 miles. Killed 1 deer. 
Weather moderately cold. ‘The sun 
has not been sufliciently powerful to 
melt the snow so as to produce water, 
but has softened the surface of it a 
little in exposed situations. 
Wednesday, January 6.—We were 
deceived in the valley which we yes- 
terday entered. Instead of Swan, it 
proved to be Bull Creek, also a tribu- 
tary to White River, but which we 
should have headed, leaving it wholly 
on our right, as it is universally known 
among hunters, and avoided, as a 
hilly, sterile region, and which from 
the similarity in the natural physiog- 
nomy of the hills, trees, soil and brush, 
is considered a dangerous place to get 
lost in, particularly in foggy weather, 
when the sun cannot be seen. Of the 
justice of this impression, our journey 
this day has afforded conclusive proof, 
being foiled in several successive at- 
tempts to cross the adjoining high- 
lands, and returned upon it, at difler- 
ent places, by. its lateral valleys. 
Thus we spent one half of the day in 
vain and perplexing endeavours, wan- 
dering from one high knoll to another, 











and at length by alucky hit, succeed- 
ed in reaching one of the tributary 
streams of Swan Creek, upon which 

after following it down for several 
miles, we encamped; distance 10 
miles. In passing down Bull Creek, 
and in some places along the valley 
in which we are now encamped, the 
tracks of bear, upon the snow, some 
of enormous size, have been very 
plentifully observed, but as hunting is 
not our object, we have not pursued 
them to the dens, and to the hollow 
trees, into which they have, at this 
season, retired. These traces, made 
upon the snow, in the most inclement 
part of a Missouri winter, show con- 
clusively, that although this animal 
retires, on the approach of snow and 
cold weather, into crevices, caves, 
and fissures in the rock, and into 
large hollow trees, and other places 
where he can lie secure and warm ; 
and can there subsist a length of time 
upon the superabundant fat with 
which nature has provided him for 
that purpose, and without any other 
nutriment, yet, he occasionally quits 
those recesses, and seeks food upon 
the adjoining plains, It is probable, 
also, that he frequenrly changes the 
place of retirement during the winter 
season, and only ventures out of his 
hiding place, in the mildest days, and 
at noon, when the power of the sun 
is at its maximum of heat upon the 
earth. Hunters kill this animal du- 
ring the winter season by tracking 
him up to his den, either upon the 
snow, or by the scent of dogs. Ii 
tracked to a large cave, they enter, 
and often find him in its furthest re- 
cess, when he is shot without further 
difficulty. If a narrow aperture in 
the rock, dogs are sent in to provoke 
him to battle, thus he is either brought 
in sight within the cave, or driven en- 
tirely out of it, and while engaged 
with the dogs, the hunter walks up de- 
liberately to within a few feet, and 
pierces him through the heart. A shot 
through the flank, thigh, shoulder, or 
even the neck, does not kill him, but 
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provokes him to the utmost rage, and 
sometimes 4 or 5 shots are necessary 
to kill him, for as he is constantly in 
motion, it is very improbable that 
the first shot, however sure the rifle 
from which it is driven, will penetrate 
the heart, and it is not uncommon 
that one, two, or three of the best 
dogs are killed in the affray, either 
by the bear, or a mistaken shot of 
the huntsman, in which case the bear 
taken, by no means, compensates for 
the dogs lost. For ahigh value is set 
upon a good dog, and his death is 
greatly lamented. Neither is sucha 
dog soon forgotten, and his achieve- 
ments in the chace, his deep-mouth- 
ed cry, his agility and fleetness, his 
daring attack, and desperate gnash, 
and his dexterity in avoiding the fatal 
paw of his antagonist, these long con- 
tinue to be the theme of admiration. 
When seated around his cabin fire, 
the old hunter excites the wonder of 
his credulous children gathered into 
a groupe to listen to the recital of his 
youthful deeds, and thus creates in 
their breasts a desire to follow the 
same pursuits, and to excel in those 
hunting exploits, which command the 
universal applause of their com- 
panions, and crown with fancied glo- 
ry the life of the transalleganian 
hunter, whether red or white. 

In the course of the last two days 
we have also passed, upon different 
streams, the habitations of the beaver, 
_ananimal so highly valued for its fur, 
and which differs from other quadru- 

ds in having chosen that part of 
the vegetable creation for its suste- 
nance which is rejected by all others, 
viz. the bark of trees. ‘To procure 
this, it is provided with two large 
teeth in the under jaw, set with asto- 
nishing firmness, and resembling chis- 
sels, by which it is enabled to gnaw 
or cut down saplings, and even large 
trees. These, when down, they 


completely peal, preferring however 
the bark of the smaller limbs and 
twigs, which are young, tender, and 
_full of sap. Often they so contrive 
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it, as to make them fall into the wa- 
ter, where they serve to stop and 
collect all floating limbs and brush, 
making.a kind of dam, which thus 
supplies them with food without the 
labour, (and an immense labour it 
must be) of gnawing down large 
trees. ‘There are few descriptions 
of wood, the bark of which they will 
not eat. Thus they attack the ma- 
ple, mulberry, black walnut, and 
elm ; nor does the astringent and bit- 
ter properties of the oak prevent 
them from making it an article of 
food. They preier, however, all 
barRs which have an aromatic, or spi- 
cy flavour, and from the number of 
those trees we find peeled, possess a 
high relish for several kinds of laurus 
which abound in the valleys in this 
region, particularly spice-wood and 
sassafras. Being web-footed, their 
favourite region is the water, and they 
seldom venture far from the banks of 
the stream they inhabit, and never 
travel on to the neighbouring high- 
lands. They burrow in the banks of 
the stream above the water level, so 
that they lie dry, but the mouths of 
their habitations are situated below 
the water, so that it enters them 
for a distance, and they cannot get 
out without diving into the water. 
By this sagacious contrivance they 
at once exclude the cold air from 
their habitations, and prevent their 
being entered by animals which can- 
not endure to live under water. It is 
probable many of their natural ene- 
mies are thus debarred of their prey. 
As all other species of animated na- 
ture, which has been endowed with 
sufficient sagacity and foresight for 
its own preservation by habits and 
customs peculiar to itself, is, also, en- 
dowed with some peculiar tastes, ha- 
bits, or propensities, which are prone 
to work its own destruction ; so the 
beaver, which has wisdom enough to 
cut down trees and form dams, and 
elude the vigilance of its enemies, 
both man and beast, in an hundred 
ways, yet falls a sacrifice to its pas- 
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sion for high sweet scented herbs, and 
spicy barks. It is by a skilful prepa- 
ration of these, that beaver trappers 
are enabled to take such quantities of 
them. A natural musky substance 
taken from the stomach of the beaver 
serves as the principal article in the 
composition of the bait which is put 
into the trap; some sassafras and 
other barks and fragrant herbs are 
added ; the exact proportions and 
method of preparation being a secret 
only known to those who are skilled 
in trapping, and who are unwilling to 
communicate the information. 
Thursday, January 7.—T he atmos- 
phere, on encamping last night, was 
clouded up for a change of weather, 
which we were fearful would prove 
rain, but a little after midnight it 
commenced snowing, and continued 
without intermission until day light, 
and: at different periods, until four 


‘o'clock in the afternoon. Lying 


down considerably fatigued, we slept 
soundly, and did not discover the 
snow, until it had fallen some depth 
upon us, and although I could not re- 
lish sleep under such circumstances, 
both my companion and the hunters 
maintained their positions upon the 
ground until near day light, when the 
snow had attained a depth of several 
inches. We now followed down the 
valley in which we had encamped 
about 8 miles, in which distance it 
opened into the valley of Swan Creek, 
and we found ourselves about ten 
miles above its junction with White 
River, upon the banks of this large 


and beautiful stream, which is richly 


entitled to the appellation of a river. 
Some doubt arose here, as to the pro- 
per course of travelling, the day be- 
ing cloudy, and the atmosphere ob- 
scured with snow ; but in travelling 
a few miles south we were rejoiced to 
find ourselves in sight of the Bald Hill, 
a well known land mark to the hunt- 
er in this region, and which I have 
already alluded to in my journey 
west. Toward this we steered unde- 


viatingly, without regard to the steep- | 
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ness of the intervening hills or val- 
leys, or the scraggy brush that op- 
posed our progress, and falling into 
our old trail at its foot, pursued with 
an accelerated pace toward the 
Hunters’ Cabins. Snow had, how- 
ever, so much obliterated the track, 
that we were unable long to continue 
in it, and as the thick and clouded 
state of the atmosphere prevented our 
guides from judging of our position, 
we soon became completely lost. In 
this dilemma, recourse was had to 2 
very novel experiment, and in which 
I confess I had but little faith. One 
of the hunters happened to be riding 
a horse, which he said had, two or 
three times, on similar occasions, on 
being left to take his own course, 
brought him safely either into some 
well known spot in the woods where 
he had before encamped, or to his 
own house. He determined again to 
make trial of the horse’s sagacity, and 
throwing the reins loose upon its neck, 
the animal took its own course, some- 
times climbing up hills, then de- 
scending into valleys, or crossing 
over streams, and at last, to the infi- 
nite satisfaction of all, and to the sur- 
prise of myself and co-travellers, led 
us to the top of a commanding pre- 
cipice which overlooked the valley of 
White River, with its heavy wooded 
forest, the towering bluffs on its south 
western verge, with the river winding 
along at their base, and the hunter’s 
cottages, indicated by the curling 
smoke among the trees, in plain per- 
spective. Joy sparkled in every eye. 
We stood a moment to contemplate 
the sublime and beautiful scene be- 
fore us, which was such an assem- 
blage of rocks and water—of hill and 
valley—of verdant woods and naked 
peaks—of native fertility and barren 
magnificence, as to surpass the bold- 
est conceptions, and most happy ex- 
ecutions of the painter’s pencil, or 
the poet’s pen. ‘The reins were now 
resumed, and as we descended the 
bluff the hunter lavished great enco- 
miums on the sagacity and faithfut- 
14 
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ness of his horse, whose pedigree and 
biography we were now entertained 
with. In due course of narration, it 
was shown where the horse had ori- 


 ginated, what masters he had been 


subject to, how he could live in the 
woods without feed, how long he had 
been the fortunate owner of him, 
what “ hair-breadth escapes” he had 
made upon his back, &c. &c. All 
this was mixed with abundance of the 
most tedious, trifling, and fatiguing 
particulars, communicated in bad 
grammar, wretchedly pronounced, so 
that we were heartily glad when he 
had arrived at the conclusion, that he 
was an animal of uncommon sagaci- 
ty, strength, activity, and worth. 
For, as in most other biographies, all 
these words had been wasted to prove 
the existence of wisdom where it ne- 
ver was, and to make us admire 
worth which nobody had ever disco- 
vered. The end of this dissertation, 
that had only been interrupted by the 
occasional stumbling of the beast it- 


. self, (which was in reality a mest sor- 
*ry jade,) brought us to within half a 


mile of their cabins, when they both 
discharged their rifles to advertise 
their families of our near appreach, 
and in a few moments we were wel- 
comed by dogs, women, and chil- 
dren, all greasy and glad, to the nail- 
less habitations of our conductors. 
Distance twenty miles. 

Friday, January 8.—Once more 
arrived at the spot where circum- 
stances had condemned us to perform 
a kind of quarantine during sixteen 
days on our journey westward, every 
object appeared familiar to us, and 
the very stumps and trees around the 
house, and the lofty spiral rocks which 
towered in front, seemed objects 
with which we had enjoyed immemo- 
rial familiarity, and contributed in 
some degree to that buoyancy of spi- 
rit which is so natural on the accom- 
cae ose of an undertaking, which 
aas been approached with fatigue, 
and attained with difficulty, for they 
were regarded as the silent witnesses 
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of some of the most painful of those 
difficulties and fatigues, and served 
to awaken a train of reflections and 
comparisons which were at once ex- 
hilarating and satisfactory. We had 
already determined on returning to 
Potosi by a different route from that 
pursued on our outward journey, as 
well to diversify the tour, as to avoid 
the distressing situations to which we 
were often reduced in passing through 
the wilderness. It only remained to 
decide upon the route which pro- 
mised to afford the most interesting 
field for observation ; and bothon that 
account, as well as uniting greater 
conveniences in travelling, the de- 
scent by White River by water 
seemed to possess decided advanta- 
ges. We lost no time, therefore, in 
preparing for our descent, feeling an 
anxiety to return, which was much 
heightened by the reflection that we 
had already consumed more time 
than we had allotted ourselves for 
the performance of the entire jour- 
ney on quitting Potosi, and that our 
friends would be ready to conclude 
we had fallen a sacrifice to the dan- 
gers of a tour, which few had appro- 
bated as advisable in the outset, and 
ali united in considering as very ha- 
zardous. 

Saturday, January 9.—Having, in 
pursuance of this determination, pur- 
chased a canoe of the hunters, and 
made other necessary preparations, 
we were ready at an early hour in 
the morning to embark. We now 
found it necessary again to resume 
the use of our guns, after having for 
nearly a month been supplied with 
provisions by the hunters, and for 
that purpose had procured a quantity 
of lead and ball. We also put into 
our canoe some bear’s meat smoked, 
dried venison, corn-bread, and salt, 
with a few articles reserved from our 
former pack, which were either ne- 
cessary or convenient on encamping. 
The men, women, and children, fol- 
lowed us down to the shore, and af- 
ter giving us many directions and 
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precautions; and repeating their 
wishes for our success, we bid them 
adieu, and shoving our canoe into the 
stream, found ourselves, with a little 
exertion of paddles, flowing at the 
rate of from three to four miles per 
hour down one of the most beautiful 
and enchanting rivers which discharge 
their waters into the Mississippi. To 
a width anda depth which entitles 
it to be classed as a river of the third 
magnitude in western America, it 
unites a current which possesses the 
purity of crystal, with a smooth and 
gentle flow, and the most imposing, 
diversified, and delightful scenery. 
Its shores are composed of smooth 
spherical and angular pieces of 
opaque, red, and white gravel, con- 
sisting of water-worn fragments of 
carbonate of lime, hornstone, quartz, 
and jasper. Every pebble, rock, 
fish, or floating body, either animate 
or inanimate, which occupies the bot- 
tom of the stream, is seen while pass- 
ing over it with the most perfect ac- 
curacy ; and our canoe often seemed 
as if suspended in air, such is the re- 
markable transparency of the water. 
Sometimes the river for many miles 
washed the base of a wall of calcare- 
ous rock rising to an enormous height, 
and terminating in spiral, broken, 
and miniform masses, in the fissures 
of which the oak and the cedar had 
forced their crooked roots, and hung 
in a threatening posture above us. 
Perched upon these, the eagle, hawk, 
turkey, and heron, surveyed our ap- 
proach without alarm, secure in emi- 
nent distance. Facing such rocks, 


the corresponding curve of the river | 


invariably presented a level plain of 
rich alluvial soil, covered with a vigo- 
rous growth of forest trees, cane, 
shrubs, and vines, and affording a 
most striking contrast to the sterile 
grandeur on the opposite shore. Here 
the paths of the deer and buffaloe, 


* where they daily came down to drink, 


were numerous all along the shore, 
and the former we frequently sur- 


prised as he stood in silent security | 
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upon the river’s brink. The duck, 
brant, and goose, continually rose in 
flocks before us, and alighting in the 
stream a short distance below, were 
soon again aroused by our approach, 
thus we often drove them down the 
river for many hours together, until 
our repeated intrusion at last put them 
to effectual flight. Often a lofty ridge 
of rocks in perspective seemed to op- 
pose a barrier to the further progress 
of the river, which suddenly turned 
away in the most unexpected direc- 
tion at the moment we had reached 
the fancied barrier, displaying to our 
view other groupes of rocks, forests, 
plains, and shores, arranged in the 
most singular and fantastic manner, 
and in the utmost apparent confu- 
sion, but which en a nearer inspec- 
tion developed a beautiful order and 
corresponding regularity, such as the 
intelligent mind constantly observes 
in the physiognomy of nature, and 
which appears the more surprising, 
the more minutely it is inspected, 
analyzed, or compared. Very ser- 
pentine in its course, the river car- 
ried us toward every point of the 
compass in the course of the day ; 
sometimes rocks skirted one shore, 
sometimes the other, never both at 
the same place, but rock and alluvion 
generally alternating from one side 
to the other, the bluffs being much 
variegated in their exterior form, ex- 
tent, and relative position, giving per- 
petual novelty to the scenery, which 
ever excited fresh interest and re- 
newed gratification, so that we saw 
the sup sink gradually in the west 
without being tired of viewing the 
mingled beauty, grandeur, barren- 
ness, and fertility, as displayed by 
the earth, rocks, air, water, light, 
trees, sky, and animated nature ; they 
form the ever winding, diversified, 
and enchanting banks of White River. 

A short distance below the Hunt- 
ers’ Cabins, we passed the mouth of 
Beayer Creek, a clear stream of 30 
yards wide, entering from the lef*, 
and remarkable for the number ot 
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beavers formerly caught in it. As 
night overtook us, we descried on the 
left bank of the river a hunter’s ca- 
bin, which we found in the occupa- 
tion of a person of the name of Yo- 
chem, who readily gave us permis- 
sion to remain for the night, having 
descended the river thirty miles. 
Here, among other wild meats, we 
were invited at supper, as a particu- 
lar mark of respect, to partake of a 
roasted beaver’s tail, one of the great- 
est dainties known to the Missouri 
hunter. Having heard much said 
among hunters concerning the pe- 
culiar flavour, and delicious richness 
of this dish, I was highly gratified in 
having an opportunity of judging for 
myself, and accepted with avidity 
the offer of our host. The tail of 
this animal, unlike every other part 
of it, and of every other animal of the 
numerous tribe of quadrupeds, is co- 
vered with a thick scaly skin, resem- 
bling in texture certain fish, and in 
shape analogous to a paper folder, 
or the bow of a lady’s corset, taper- 
‘ing a little toward the end, and pyra- 
midal on the lateral edges. It is 
cooked by roasting before the fire, 
when the skin peals off, and it is eat- 
en simply withsalt. Ithas a mellow 


luscious taste, melting in the mouth | 


somewhat like marrow, and being in 
taste something intermediate between 
that, and a boiled perch. To this 
compound flavour of fish and marrow 
it has, inthe way in which hunters eat 
it, a slight disagreeable smell of oil. 
Could this be removed by some culi- 
nary process, it would undoubtedly 
be received on the table of the epi- 
cure with great eclat. 

Sunday, January 10.—Leaving the 
hunter’s cabin at an early hour, we 
passed, at the distance of two miles 
below, the mouth of Bear-Creek, a 
long, narrow, crooked stream, coming 
in on the right. Near its head, the 
hunters procure flints for their rifles. 
Toward evening we passed a hunter’s 
cabin on our right, and about two 
miles below another on our left, where 








we concluded to stop for the nighf, 
and found it to be the habitation of 2 
Mr. Coker, by whom we were enter 
tained thirty-one days ago on our jour- 
ney up. He appeared pleased at our 
return, and our success. Distance 
twenty-five miles. 

Monday, January 11.—It rained 
hard during the night, but ceased a 
little before day break, when we em~ 
barked in our canoe, and descended 
the river forty miles. This brought 
us to M‘Gary’s, where we first struck 
White River on crossing the wilder- 
ness from Potosi, and where, on the 
8th December, we left our horse, and 
a part of our travelling patk. Six- 
teen miles below Coker’s, alias Sugar 
Loaf Prairie, we passed the mouth 
of Big Creek, astream of thirty yards 
wide, entering on the left. Two or 
three hunters had just located them- 
selves at this place, and were en- 
gaged in cutting down trees, and 
building a house, as we passed. Im- 
mediately after passing Big Creek, 
we met a petty trader coming up 
stream with a large canoe, in which 
he had the remains of a barrel of 
whiskey, and a few other articles in- 
tended to be bartered off for skins 
among the hunters. Of him, anxious 
to hear how the civilized world was 
progressing, we inquired the news, 
but were disappointed to learn that 
he himself resided at no great dis- 
tance below, where he had purchased 
his articles from another trader, and 
knew nothing of those political occur- 
rences in our own country, about 
which we felt solicitous to be in- 
formed. He_ evinced, indeed, a 
perfect indifference to those things, 
and hardly comprehended the import 
of such inquiries. He knew, forsooth, 
that he was living under the United 
States’ government, and had some in- 
definite ideas about St. Louis, New- 
Orleans, and Washington ; but who 
filled the Presidential chair, what 
Congress were deliberating upon, 
whether the people of Missouri had 
heen admitted to form a state consti- 
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tution and government, and other 
analogous matters, these were sub- 
jects, which, to use his own phrase- 
ology, *“‘ he had never troubled his 
head about.”” Such a total ignorance 
of the knowledge of his own coun- 
try, and indifference to passing 
events, in one who possessed enter- 
prise enough to become a river ped- 
lar, surprised us, even here, in this 
benighted corner of the union. After 
a confabulation of fifteen or twenty 
minutes, we parted, he urging his 
heavy canoe with labour up stream, 
and we descending with an easy mo- 
tion of the paddle ‘in the current, 
which had now imperceptibly ac- 
quired greater velocity, and we found 
ourselves passing with rapidity over 
the Pot Shoals, a gentle rapid in the 
river, of which we had been advised, 
and where, from the descriptions gi- 
ven, we were prepared to encounter 
difficulties which we did not meet. 
In passing seven miles below these 
shoals we came in view of a high 
wall of rocks on the left shore, which 
we recognized as being situated im- 
mediately opposite M‘Gary’s, where 
we arrived as day light threw its last 
faiat corruscations from the west. At 
the foot of this bluff, and directly in 
front of M‘Gary’s, the Little North 
Fork of White River discharges itself 
into the: main stream, being at the 
point of junction about 50 yards wide. 
It is ariver estimated to be 100 miles 
in length, may be ascended a consi- 
derable. distance with light water 
craft, and has some rich alluvion near 
its mouth, but originates in, and runs 
chiefly through, a barren region. This 
is the stream upon whose banks we 
encamped on the 6th of December, 
while sojourning in the wilderness 
between the great north and south 
branches of White River. 

- Tuesday, January 12th—We were 


cordially welcomed at M‘Gary’s, and 
congratulated on our perseverance in 
Visiting a region where travelling was, 
in their estimation, attended with so 
much hazard from Indian hostility, 
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and our progress to which had been 
attended with such accumulated diffi- 
culties. ‘They had heard of our two 
weeks’ probation at Holt & Fisher’s 
cabins, during which we had been 
employed upon their habitations, and 
in chopping wood, &c. and considered 
it as an unmanly advantage taken of 
our situation. On learning fram us 
that the Osage Indians had broken up 
their hunting encampments in the re- 
gion about James River, and retired 
upon the Grand Osage some weeks 
previous to our arrival, one of the sons 
of M‘Gary manifested a strong incli- 
nation to go out upon a hunting excur- 
sion into that quarter, which, on fur- 
ther learning that we had found game 
abundant, he immediately determined 
upon, and was ready to set out to- 
ward that country at the time we em- 
barked in our canoe this morning. 
Undoubtedly he will be rewarded 
with as many skins as he can trans- 
port back. In our descent this day 
we have passed several hunters’ ca- 
bins on both banks of the river, but 
met nothing worthy particular note 
until our arrival at the Bull Shoals, si- 
tuated 20 miles below M‘Gary’s. 
Here the river has a fall of 15 or 20 
feet in the distance of half a mile, and 
stands full of rugged calcareous rocks, 
among which the water foams and 
rushes with astonishing velocity and 
incessant noise. ‘There are a hun- 
dred channels, and the strange navi- 
gator runs an imminent risk of being 
dashed upon the rocks, or sunk be- 
neath the waves, whose whirling, 
boiling, and unceasing roar, warns 
him of his peril long before he reach- 
es the rapids. There is a channe} 
through which canoes and even large 
boats pass with a good depth of wa- 
ter, but being unacquainted with it, 
we ran the hazard of being sunk, and 
found our canoe drawn rapidly inte 
the suction of the falls, apprehensive 
of the result. Ina few moments, not- 
withstanding every effort to keep our 
barque headed downwards, the con- 
flicting eddies drove us against a rock, 
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and we were instantly thrown broad- 
side upon the rugged peaks which 
stand thickly in the swiftest part of 
the first schute, or fall. Luckily it did 
not fill} but the pressure of the current 
against a canoe 30 feet in length lying 
across the stream, was more than we 
could counteract, and we had nearly 
exhausted our strength in vain endea- 
vours to extricate and aright it. For 
all this time we were in the water at 
a depth of two, three and four feet, at 
a cool January temperature, but at 
length succeeded in lifting it over a 
ledge of rocks and again got afloat. 
We now shot down the current rapid- 
ly and undisturbed for 600 yards, 
which brought us to the verge of the 
second schute, where we twice en- 
countered a similar difficulty, but suc- 
ceeded with analogous efforts, in 

ing our canoe and effects in safe- 
ty. This is the most considerable ob- 
struction to the navigation of the 
river we have yet encountered, but is 
said to be perfectly safe in high tides, 
when the rocks are buried by the 
vernal and autumnal floods. At these 
shoals lead ore (galena) is found in 
small lumps adhering to the rocks in 
the river and on the shores, with some 
ealcareous spar, and the banks are 
further rendered interesting by some 
remains of ancient works, which ap- 
pear to indicate that it has been the 
seat of metallurgical operations in 
former ages, and previous to the depo- 
sition of the alluvial soil upon its banks, 
for beneath this soil are imbedded 
the reliquain question. Thus imbedded 
masses of a metallic alloy, manifestly 


the production of art, with bits of | 


earthen pots, and arrow heads chip- 
ped out of flint, hornstone, and jas- 
per, are found. The metallic alloy 
appears, from hardness and colour, to 
be lead united with silveror tin. It 
is not well refined, although it may be 
easily cut with a knife. The earthen- 
ware appears to have been submitted 
to the action of fire, and has suffered 
no decay. Of all these I procured 
specimens, of which duplicates are to 
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be seen among the collections of Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchill, at New-York. 

Having spent some time in our 
passage over the rapids, and got tho- 
roughly wetted, so that we felt chilly 
and uncomfortable, we determined to 
stop at the next cabin which presented 
itself on the banks of the river. This 
happened to be the house of Augus- 
tine Friend, situated 5 miles below 
the shoals, a man of some intelligence, 
and who has the honour of giving 
name to a settlement which is form- 
ing around him. By him we were 
treated with much. hospitality, and 
furnished with several facts relative to 
the geography and productions of the 
surrounding country. Being an en- 
terprising hunter, as well as a farmer, 
he has visited the most remote parts of 
the White River country, and has tra- 
versed the region we have just ex- 
plored. He represents the existence 
of rock salt between the head of the 
south fork of White River and the Ar- 
kansaw ; that the Pawnee and Osage 
Indians make use of it, and that he 
has seen, and used it, and says it is 
clear like alum. He is acquainted 
with the lead mines on James River, 
and represents the bodies of ore as 
very great ; and says that the Paw- 
nee mountains, situated south of the 
Grand Osage River, afford beautiful 
black and white marble. Mr. Friend 
has lately been detained a prisoner 
by the Osages; but although they stole 
his beaver traps, and some other arti- 
cles, he: was treated humanely in 
other respects, and suffered, after a 
confinement of several weeks, to de- 
part. In relating the particulars of 
his captivity, and in repeating seve- 
ral anecdotes illustrative of savage 
life and manners, the time passed im- 
perceptibly away, so that although 
wet and fatigued on our arrival, it was 
after 10 before we betook ourselves 
to rest. 

Wednesday, Junuary 13th.—Mr. 
Friend having represented the anti- 
quities in that neighbourhood as wor- 
thy of examination, together with the 
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mineral appearances on the hills situ- 
ated back from the river, we deter- 
mined to devote a part of the day to 
that object. The hills, like every 
other section of this country noticed, 
proved stratified masses of secondary 
limestone, covered by a deposit of 
elder alluvion, the surface of which 
afforded radiated quartz, and frag- 
ments of hornstone, but no particular 
indications of a metalliferous charac- 
ter were observed. The antiquities, 
situated principally on the east banks 
of the river at the Bull Shoals, have 
already been mentioned. Some fur- 
ther appearances of this kind are seen 
at the distance of half a mile below 
the dwelling of Mr. Friend, where I 
procured an excellent kind of flint, 
and some antique bones and arrow 
heads from beneath a heavy bed of 
alluvian covered by trees. Owing to 
these little excursions, it was late be- 
fore we left Friend’s settlement. Four 
miles below we stopped at a Mr. 
Lee’s, being the first Yankee met with 
in these regions, and after dinner, 
went down the river about 6 miles to 
J. Yochern’s, where we passed the 
night. 





(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE BURIAL OF ANNA KATRINA. 
Through the thickly studded groupe + 
of Haverstraw mountains, which |) 
stretch back for many miles on the || 
western bank of the Hudson, and 
form the right flank of the renowned | 
Highlands, courses a rapid, and, in 
many places, precipitous stream, | 
known by the name of the Rama- | 
pough. With many of our larger || 
rivers, it has preserved to the present 
day the name given to it by the rude 
and ancient, but rightful owners of the } 
sqil ; perpetuating the remembrance 
of the savage warrior of the forest, 
and-by the wild euphony of its sound, 
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summoning together at once associa- ; 
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tions of reverential sympathy with 
the unhappy destiny and the many 
gallant and lofty attributes of that in- 
jured race. 

In one of the retired dells of the 
mountains, it breaks down through a 
narrow excavation between the rocks, 
which have approached so closely in 
this part as nearly to shut up its pas- 
sage. Below this fall stretches a 
dam of considerable height, which 
forms an elegant oval pond, and at 
the foot of the dam stands a large 


| stone forge of massy workmanship. 


On the right of the pond and of the 
road, the land swells by a bold as- 
cent intoa large, broad, and high hill, 
more level toward its top, where it 
loses itself in the summit of the moun- 
tain. At some distance below the 
dam, there is thrown over the stream 
a high arched unpainted bridge lead- 
ing by a by-road into an open and 
rich meadow om the opposite side of 
the glen. ‘The Pine Mountain over- 
hangs and partly encircles this beau- 
tifulexpanse. On the farther margin 
of this lawn, may be descried asmall 
convex hillock, thickly covered witlr 
laurel, and setting closely against 
the base of the mountain, by the trees 
of which, on its upper side, it is partly 
obscured. This was the burying 
ground of the forge-people ; and here 


_ and there, among the bushes of laurel, 
| its surface at a distance appeared 


chequered with bare oblong spots, 
pointing out the solitary and humble 
mansions of their departed brethren. 

It was the latter part of a warm 
afternoon in the month of August, 
when the labours of the day being 
ended, every thing was reposing in 
that sort pf preparatory quietude 
which it is customary at these places 
to indulge in at this season and time 
of day, and before the more regular 
and heavy slumbers of the night, 

The Sun, shut out for hours before 
from the western side of the glen, was 
prolonging his beams over the bridge 
and the rich lawn of the meadow, un- 
til his mellow slanting rays struck 
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against the side of the Pine mountain, 
and were again reflected back to min- 
gle with the dark shadows of the op- 
posing rampart. The 8 hav- 
ing blown out the blast of the previ- 
ous night, had coiled himself up in his 
scalloped coal-basket, and was sleep- 
ing heedlessly on the cold hearth— 
enjoying that gluttony of slumber so 
necessary to repair the excessive ex- 
hatistion from laborious toil, and the 
apathic torpor of which, “ like guilt- 
less labour when it lies starkly in the 
traveller’s bones”—might well be 
called in the language of ancient me- 
taphor, the brother of death. 

The hammer had ceased to rever- 
berate its sharp and clattering echoes 
against the sides of the mountains ; 
and within the forge, instead of the 
glaring fire, the groaning bellows, and 
the bustling move of forgemen to and 
fro, turning briskly the sparkling and 
incandescent bars, all was now gloomy 
and desolate. Save the trickling mur- 
mur of a few small runs which oozed 
out from under the dam above,or some 


« jets of water which here and there 


spouted through the holes in the 
flooms which ran along under the 
eaves to the wheels. The wearied 
horses and oxen which had been em- 
ployed during the fore part of the day 
in the long and sooty cold waggons, 
having finished their task, were now 
browsing on the sides of the hill and 
mountain. While others were wading 
in the pure and cool waters of the 
creek, or lingering under the refresh- 
ing shade of the bridge. 

I was meditating over this calm and 
delicious landscape, comparing the 
stillness of the hour with the seques- 
tered solitude of the place, and the vi- 
cissitudes and alternations of life, 
when an unusual and mournful sound 
coming from the foot of the hill and 
the neighbourhood of the pond, sud- 
denly awakened me from my reverie. 
It gathered more strength, and I could 
distinctly recognize in a few moments 
the plaintive and prolonged notes of 
n looking down at 
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the road as the sounds broke more 
forcibly on the attention, I saw the 
figure of a man attired in a clean 
dress, walking in a slow and measured 
step, and bareheaded, carrying before 
him a large book with its leaves spread 
open upon his arms. Several more 
followed in procession, and then a 
plain white wooden coffin, borne on 
the shoulders of four men. After these, 
a groupe of women in white dresses 
closed the solemn line. They passed 
along the road swelling their sad re- 
quiem upon the still air, and winding 
down by the forge, were hid beneath 
the hill. The sounds became more 
indistinct for some time, and at length 
were scarcely perceptible, until the 
procession again appeared as it rose 
upon the bridge, when a distant peal 
floating over the bosom of the glen, 
and the reflection of the sun’s beams 
upon the sides of the coffin and the 
garments of the females, showed the 
direction of their route. It then slow- 
ly wound around the margin of the 
meadow,and finally reached the bury- 
ing ground upon the kno!l. By this 
time the rays of the sun had entirely 
disappeared from every part of the 
glen, and even the lonely and tall 
pines scattered on the lofty summit 
of the mountain which towered above 
this impressive scene, no longer glow- 
ed in the declining tints of day. 
They cast their bold but obscure 
outline on the darkened twilight in 
the east. The chaunt of the mourners 
could be heard no more, and the som- 
bre mantle of evening had assimilated 
every object to its shades, 

I made inquiries in the course of 
the evening concerning the name and 
character of the deceased, whom I had 
seen borne along to the burial ground 
in this melancholy and affecting pomp. 
I understood that her name was Anna 
Katrina. They told me she was a 
young married woman about twenty- 
four years of age, who had emigrated 
to this place with her husband, and a 
number of others, from Germany a 
few years before. She hag been res 
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marked for her personal beauty and 
her kind and pensive de 

since her arrival. It was said that her 
separation from her friends, whom she 
had left in her native country, and 
the solitude and wildness of the scene- 
ry of her new residence, and the ne- 
cessity to which she was compelled 


of seeking her fortune in a strange | 





land, preyed s6 much upon he? mind, 
that she pined away with a slow and 
cankering grief’ That her natural 
sprightliness of disposition had ehan- 
ged into a mild and passive melan- 
choly, which having consumed her by 
insensible degrees, the taper of life 
at length sunk calmly into its socket. 
2. 
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A Venitian Tale; taken from the French. 
By Percival Gordon. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
630. London, 1820. ' 


In this well-written tale we have 
met with more amusement than we 
generally expect to find in books of 
its description. Much of its interest 
is derived from associations combined 
with the important political events of 
Europe, at the close of the last cen- 
tury. At the period of our author’s 
story, the revolutionary principles of 
France were in full career; they had 
already spread far and wide through 
the regions bordering on the Adri- 
atic, and the republic of Venice was 
hastening to its fall. 

The hero of the tale is wrought into 
a character of considerable interest, 
displaying much force of conception 
and consistency of delineation. 

With the history of Giovanni Sbo- 
garro, is closely interwoven that of 
the young: and beautiful Antonia di 
Montalto, the younger of two sisters, 
possessors of an immense inheritance, 
and the last descendants of an illus- 
trious line. She is just seventeen, the 
only remaining object of Madame 
Alberoni, her widowed sister’s tender 
affection and solicitude, when she had 
the misfortune to find herself the ob- 
ject of the admiration and attach- 
ment of the formidable brigand chief, 


and has reason to apprehend his at- 
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tention of bearmg her away. This 
persuasion her sigter and sole protec- 
tor considers as the chimera of a dis- 
ordered imagination, but it over- 
whelms the gentle Antonia with ter- 
ror and distress. These are height- 
ened by a mysterious application of 
the burden of a blind minstrel’s song, 
apparently addressed to her in the 
spirit of prophecy, and which her 
timid mind adopts as ominous of her 
destiny. A prospect of deliverance, 
however, from this subject of terror, 
now opportunely presents itself, in a 
journey to Venice, where affairs of im- 
portance with regard to their inheri- 
tance require the presence of Antonia 
and her sister. 

Our limits oblige us to overlook the 
incidents of the journey, and accom- 
pany our fair travellers direct to Ve- 
nice, where we shortly recognize 
a former important personage, under 
a new and imposing character ; he is 
thus introduced : 


The common people of every country are 
fond of the marvellous, and apt to become 
passionately attached to extraordinary in- 
dividuals ; but Venice surpasses all other 
places in this faculty of creating idols; the 
object of a temporary enthusiasm, which 
often proves fatal, in its recoil, to those in 
whose favour it has been excited. 

Nothing was spoken of at this time in 
Venice, but a young mysterious stranger, 
who had conciliated this popularadmiration, 
so brilliant, but so fugitive. His admirable 
qualities were the subject of every conver- 
sation, end his mame was in every mouth. 

15 
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This stranger is represented as a 
young man of the most fascinating 
countenance and finest form, who ap- 

ars at Venice from time to time 
with the train of a prince, but appa- 
rently only with a view of dispensing 
benefits, and exercising his benevo- 
lence : he frequents society but little, 
and forms familiarity with no asso- 
ciates of either sex, nor is any one 
sufficiently advanced in his intimacy 
to know his family name, or the place 
of his birth ; or to form any reason- 
able conjecture of his rank or occupa- 
tion ; or the source of his immense 
expenditure. He is gifted with ex- 
traordinary powers of body and mind, 
and possesses every elegant accom- 
omni he seems to value 

imself upon none of these, and he al- 
lows them to be perceived with re- 
luctance, as if to avoid a celebrity 
that would tear him from himself, and 
from that mystery in which he chooses 
to be enveloped. 

The revolutions of states effect no 
change in his circumstances. In the 
most turbulent periods he. absents 
himself no more than ordinary, and 
in times of general distrust, when tra- 
vellers are subjected to great formali- 
ties and precautions, his passports are 
always sanctioned by the governing 
authorities under the simple appella- 
tion of the Signor Orsonio. The car- 
siage of this singular man is in a de- 
gree. haughty and severe, yet the 
marked distinction he places between 
himself and the world revolts no one ; 
for all feel that nature herself has es- 
tablished this barrier, and such is the 
universal respect the Signor Orsonio 
inspires, that the bare mention of his 
name has made the stiletto drop from 
the hand of the assassin, the mere 
sound of his approach has calmed an 
insurrection, quieted the turbulence 
.of a mob, and restored tranquillity to 
Venice :— 


The reserve of this strange solitary man 
did not withhold him from Bees miscellane- 
ous assemblies to which each individual 
‘ings the tribute of his talent. He only 
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avoided familiar meetings and domestic cir- 
cles, to which the associates ure expected to 
bring their confidence or their affections ; 
and in such he rarely consented to appear ; 
but in all that related to Antonia his esta- 
blished regulations seemed to vanish. He 
seized with eagerness every opportunity of 
seeing Madame Alberoni and sister at 
their own dwelling, and this peculiarity soon 
relieved Antonia from many wearisome ad- 
mirers. 


The immense inheritance of Anto- 
nia was calculated to excite the cu- 
pidity of a crowd of suitors, and seve- 
ral cavaliers of large fortune or distin- 
guished birth had already placed 
themselves in the ranks of her ad- 
mirers ; but it remained for Orsonio 
to fix her affections ; and so resistless 
was the first glance of this singular 
man, that it seemed as if from that 
moment he had taken a controul over 
her destiny. 

Antonia had long felt a tender in- 
terest in the happiness of Orsonio, but 
her affection had early taken alarm 
at some doubts excited in her mind 
respecting the tenets of his faith. She 
had gone one evening to her vesper 
orisons, at the ducal church of St. 
Mark, and had been some time en- 
gaged in her devotions, when she per- 
ceived, on his knees, a few paces be- 
fore her, a man whose attitude an- 
nounced a soul earnestly occupied. 
It was Orsonio. He rose precipi- 
tately, and hurried away, and had 
already reached the portico before 
Antonia could overtake him. She 
then addressed him in an aceent of 
upbraiding tenderness :— 


Why is this Orsonio ? What means this 
agitation ? Do you then blush to manifest 
yourself a Christian ? And do effusions of 
devotion appear to you unworthy of a manly 
soul, that you hesitate to avow them to your 
friends? As to me, I do assure you that the 
greatest of my afflictions has been a doubt 
of your faith; and I feel myself relieved 
from a most deadly anxiety by the convic- 
tion that we acknowledge the same God, 
and expect the same futurity. 


Orsonio’s reply was such as af- 
forded Antonia but little consolation : 
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She began to find in the late conversa- 
tion, a 7 to the profound sadness of Or- 
sonio. She readily conceived that this un- 
fortunate man, deprived of that most pre- 
cious favour of Providence, the happiness of 
knowing God and of loving him, and cast 
upon the earth like a voyager on the ocean 
without a port, should feel impatient of this 
useless career, and gasp after the moment 
that should finish it forever. 

She reflected with particular desolation 
on thatidea of Orsonio, that there are cer- 
tain beings, rejected of Heaven, predestined 
to eternal death, who find their punishment 
during this life, in the conviction that they 
shall not revive in another ! 


The reflections of Antonia assumed, 
presently, a less gloomy character ; 
for there is an elastic principle in 
youth that rises buoyant after pres- 
sure. On further consideration, she 


ascribed the gloom that clouded Or- 
sonio’s faculties to a morbid state of 
mind, produced by the same causes 
that compelled him to a life of myste- 
ry ; and she trusted that it would 
wear gradually away with time, or be 
dispelled at once by some happy oc- 


currence. ‘Then,’ thought Anto- 
nia,——‘ then will those great truths, so 
essential to the happiness of man, 
dawn brightly on the darkness of his 
soul.’ 

Madame Alberoni and Antonia, ac- 
companied by Orsonio, make fre- 
quent excursions to view the various 
curiosities of Venice, visiting many 
churches and palaces, rich in archi- 
tecture, statuary, and_ paintings. 
Among the numerous visiters fre- 
quenting these places of public at- 
traction, one in particular fixed more 
than ordinary attention. ‘ His coun- 
tenance was acute, his tone quick 
and decided, and there was a keen- 
ness in his falcon eyes, that Antonia 
found it painful to encounter. His 
air was somewhat military, and a 
‘Dalmatian mantle rendered it pic- 
turesque.’ 

He had ever an eye on Orsonio. 
He seemed much struck by his im- 
posing yet engaging air, and re- 
marked all his movements with cu- 
tiosity and interest. 
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From this stranger we derive some 
particulars of the early life of Gio- 
vanni Sbogarro. 

We now hasten to the denouement 
of the story. The executive had re- 
ceived intimation that a conspiracy 
had for some time existed to overturn 
the government of Venice—that a 


religious order of monks were deeply 


engaged in it as the agents of a fo- 
reign power ; and that the Signor Or- 
sonio was considered the very man to 
execute the enterprise, from his ex- 
traordinary talents and courage, and 
his unbounded popularity, and still 
more from his enthusiasm and his vi- 
sionary ideas ef promoting the peo- 
ple’s happiness. One of the state 
inquisitors was said to have been for 
some time in possession of intelli- 
gence on this subject, and to have 
actually seen the Signor Orsonio ex- 
amining the state of the weapons in 
the private arsenal of the ducal pa- 
lace, preparatory to the final execu, 
tion of the plot. At length an at- 
tempt is made to arrest Orsonio on 
this charge of conspiracy against the 
state, but he effects his escape, and 
disappears. 

Meanwhile the gentle Antonia’s at- 
tachment to Orsonio was approaching 
toward a distressing crisis. 


The intimacy of Orsonio was become abso-= 
lutely essentialto Antonia. She had already 
loved him fervently, before she had yet 
avowed the sentiment even to herself; but 
now, the hope of bringing back his heart to 
the faith, inflamed her affection with a ten- 
der and a holy zeal. 


Orsonio’s melancholy had augment- 
ed daily, and seemed particularly in- 
creased by every thing suited to 
dissipate it. Even the moment the 
most precious to so true, so tender a 
lover, the moment when the convic- 
tion of Antonia’s love first darted up- 
on his mind, was to him a moment 
of bitter anguish. The proffer of 
her hand only aggravated his per- 
plexities. He appeared distracted 
with contending emotions, when sud- 
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This stranger is represented as a 
young man of the most fascinating 
countenance and finest form, who ap- 
pears at Venice from time to time 
with the train of a prince, but appa- 
rently only with a view of dispensing 
benefits, and exercising his benevo- 
lence : he frequents society but little, 
and forms familiarity with no asso- 
ciates of either sex, nor is any one 
sufficiently advanced in his intimacy 
to know his family name, or the place 
of his birth ; or to form any reason- 
able conjecture of his rank or occupa- 
tion ; or the source of his immense 
expenditure. He is gifted with ex- 
traordinary powers of body and mind, 
and possesses every elegant accom- 
plishment—yet he seems to value 
himself upon none of these, and he al- 
lows them to be perceived with re- 
luctance, as if to avoid a celebrity 
that would tear him from himself, and 
from that mystery in which he chooses 
to be enveloped. 

The revolutions of states effect no 
change in his circumstances. In the 

,most turbulent periods he absents 
himself no more than ordinary, and 
in times of general distrust, when tra- 
vellers are subjected to great formali- 
ties and precautions, his passports are 
always sanctioned by the governing 
authorities under the simple appella- 
tion of the Signor Orsonio. The car- 
riage of this singular man is in a de- 
gree. haughty and severe, yet the 
marked distinction he places between 
himself and the world revolts no one ; 
for all feel that nature herself has es- 
tablished this barrier, and such is the 
universal respect the Signor Orsonio 
inspires, that the bare mention of his 
name has made the stiletto drop from 
the hand of the assassin, the mere 
sound of his approach has calmed an 
insurrection, quieted the turbulence 
of a mob, and restored tranquillity to 
Venice :— 


The reserve of this strange solitary man 
did not withhold him from those miscellane- 
ous assemblies to which each individual 
‘sings the tribute of his talent. He only 








avoided familiar meetings and domestic cir- 
cles, to which the associates ure expected to 
bring their confidence or their affections ; 
and in such he rarely consented to appear ; 
but in all that related to Antonia his esta- 
blished regulations seemed to vanish. He 
seized with eagerness every oy of 
seeing Madame Alberoni and her sister at 
their own dwelling, and this peculiarity soon 
relieved Antonia ron many wearisome ad- 
mirers. 


The immense inheritance of Anto- 
nia was calculated to excite the cu- 
pidity of a crowd of suitors, and seve- 
ral cavaliers of large fortune or distin- 
guished birth had already placed 
themselves in the ranks of her ad- 
mirers ; but it remained for Orsonio 
to fix her affections ; and so resistless 
was the first glance of this singular 
man, that it seemed as if from that 
moment he had taken a controul over 
her destiny. 

Antonia had long felt a tender in- 
terest in the happiness of Orsonio, but 
her affection had early taken alarm 
at some doubts excited in her mind 
respecting the tenets of his faith. She 
had gone one evening to her vesper 
orisons, at the ducal church of St. 
Mark, and had been some time en- 
gaged in her devotions, when she per- 
ceived, on his knees, a few paces be- 
fore her, a man whose attitude an- 
nounced a soul earnestly occupied. 
It was Orsonio. He rose precipi- 
tately, and hurried away, and had 
already reached the portico before 
Antonia could overtake him. She 
then addressed him in an aceent of 
upbraiding tenderness :-— 


Why is this Orsonio ? What means this 
agitation? Do you then blush to manifest 
yourself a Christian ? And do effusions of 
devotion appear to you unworthy of a manly 
soul, that you hesitate to avow them to your 
friends? As to me, I do assure you that the 
greatest of my afflictions has been a doubt 
of your faith; and I feel myself relieved 
from a most deadly anxiety by the convic- 
tion that we acknowledge the same God, 
and expect the same futurity. 


Orsonio’s reply was such as af- 
forded Antonia but little consolation : 
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She began to find in the late conversa- 
tion, a key to the profound sadness of Or- 
sonio. She readily conceived that this un- 
fortunate man, deprived of that most pre- 
cious favour of Providence, the happiness of 
knowing God and of loving him, and cast 
upon the earth like a voyager on the ocean 
without a port, should feel impatient of this 
useless career, and gasp after the moment 
that should finish it forever. 

She reflected with particular desolation 
on thatidea of Orsonio, that there are cer- 
tain beings, rejected of Heaven, predestined 
to eternal death, who find their punishment 
during this life, in the conviction that they 
shall not revive in another ! 


The reflections of Antonia assumed, 
presently, a less gloomy character ; 
for there is an elastic principle in 
youth that rises buoyant after pres- 
sure. On further consideration, she 
ascribed the gloom that clouded Or- 
sonio’s faculties to a morbid state of 
mind, produced by the same causes 
that compelled him to a life of myste- 
ry ; and she trusted that it would 
wear gradually away with time, or be 
dispelled at once by some happy oc- 
currence. ‘Then,’ thought Anto- 
nia,—‘ then will those great truths, so 
essential to the happiness of man, 
dawn brightly on the darkness of his 
soul.’ 

Madame Alberoni and Antonia, ac- 
companied by Orsonio, make fre- 
quent excursions to view the various 
curiosities of Venice, visiting many 
churches and palaces, rich in archi- 
tecture, statuary, and paintings. 
Among the numerous visiters fre- 
quenting these places of public at- 
traction, one in particular fixed more 
thanordinary attention. ‘ His coun- 
tenance was acute, his tone quick 
and decided, and there was a keen- 
ness in his falcon eyes, that Antonia 
found it painful to encounter. His 
air was somewhat military, and a 
‘Dalmatian mantle rendered it pic- 
turesque.’ 

He had ever an eye on Orsonio. 
He seemed much struck by his im- 
posing yet engaging air, and re- 
marked all his movements with cu- 
tiosity and interest. 








From this stranger we derive some 
particulars of the early life of Gio- 
vanni Sbogarro. 

We now hasten to the denouement 
of the story. The executive had re- 
ceived intimation that a conspiracy 
had for some time existed to overturn 
the government of Venice—that a 


religious order of monks were deeply 


engaged in it as the agents of a fo- 
reign power ; and that the Signor Or- 
sonio was considered the very man to 
execute the enterprise, from his ex- 
traordinary talents and courage, and 
his unbounded popularity, and still 
more from his enthusiasm and his vi- 
sionary ideas of promoting the peo- 
ple’s happiness. One of the state 
inquisitors was said to have been for 
some time in possession of intelli- 
gence on this subject, and to have 
actually seen the Signor Orsonio ex- 
amining the state of the weapons in 
the private arsenal of the ducal pa- 
lace, preparatory to the final execu 
tion of the plot. At length an at- 
tempt is made to arrest Orsonio on 
this charge of conspiracy against the 
state, but he effects his escape, and 
disappears. 

Meanwhile the gentle Antonia’s at- 
tachment to Orsonio was approaching 
toward a distressing crisis. 


Theintimacy of Orsonio was become abso- 
lutely essential to Antonia. She had already 
loved him fervently, before she had yet 
avowed the sentiment even to herself; but 
now, the hope of bringing back his heart to 
the faith, inflamed her affection with a ten- 
der and a holy zeal. 


Orsonio’s melancholy had augment- 
ed daily, and seemed particularly in- 
creased by every thing suited to 


dissipate it. Even the moment the 
most precious to so true, so tender a 
lover, the moment when the convic- 
tion of Antonia’s love first darted up- 
on his mind, was to him a moment 
of bitter anguish. The proffer of 
her hand only aggravated his per- 
plexities. He appeared distracted 
with contending emotions, when sud- 
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denly a: new light seemed to break 
upon his mind. 


His forehead cleared, his +8 sparkled, a 
pe erg ht, that reconciled him with hope, 
brightened over his countenance. He threw 


himself on his knees before Antonia, pres- | 


ing her hands and those of Madam Alberoni 
with transport, and bathing them with tears. 

“ There is yet one hope.” 

“ It may be realized !” cried Orsonio, like 
one overwhelmed with an unexpected weight 
of happiness. “It may be realized! and I 
may commence with you a new existence ; 
may bear my name and my destiny proudly 
in the midst of men. I may—but then the 


hagard! Shall [ venture to subject to it those 
I love? 

Thus wills my fatal star!” said he, after 
some incoherent sentences. “ It is far from 
hence, far from cities, in a country where the 
splendour of a noble name and a great for- 
tune will be useless to you; but where I 
should henceforward consecrate to you my 
entire existence. Oh, let me repose a mo- 
ment from the emotions which oppress me.” 


Orsonio, now discloses part of the 
history of his opening manhood, 
when, in the indulgence of his mor- 
bid sensibilities, he had taken an ear- 
ly disgust at the world. He describes 
athe seat of his seclusion from civilized 
society, among the mountains of Car- 
niola and Croatia, ‘an European 
Oasis, isolated by inaccessible rocks, 
and by its particular customs,” 
which are represented as uncorrupt- 
ed by the contact of other nations. 
There Orsonio experienced the full 
enjoyment of unrestrained freedom. 
“ Yet, at times,” says Orsonio, “I 
felt tormented by an inconceivable 
want—a necessity of being loved, 
and by the desolating persuasion, that 
never would a female of my choice 
come into these deserts to associate 
herself with my fate.” Orysonio, 
however, continued in his retirement 
until the Clementine mountains were 
invaded by foreign troops. The 
chance of battle then delivered him 
a prisoner to the enemy, in despite 
of his determination. For he had 
combated for death, but was- wound- 
ed, lost all consciousness, and was 
borne far away by the invaders. To- 








that time an interval of mystery in 


his history succeeds. He declares 
he would often have abandoned eve- 
ry thing to resume possession of his 
retirement, had not the ascendancy 
of an all-controuling sentiment re- 
strained him, from the period of his 
first seeing Antonio di Montalto. 

To this seclusion Antonio now re- 
solves, attended by her sister, to ac- 
company him—her devoted heart 
knowing no sacrifice too great to pro- 
mote the happiness of Orsonio. But 
some new Calamity intervenes. ‘The 
interval of a few hours produces the 
following billet, which closes this 
part of the history of Antonia’s event- 
ful love : 


Do not accuse me: forget me, after having 
wept for me one moment. I renounce 
every thing ;—the only happiness that my 
miserable heart has ever conceived. . I go to 
seek that death which has spared me too 
often and too long. O my Antonia! if that 
world in which thou believest, can one day 
open to the voice of repentance; if among 
the sons of men there are not some who are 
irretrievably disinherited in advance ; 1 may 
yet see thee again. See thee again? Alas! 
never, Antonia, never! 


Immediately upon the departure 
of Orsonio—Antonia, with her sister, 
quits Venice, to return by the La- 
gunes to Trieste. Under the tran- 
quilizing influence of a calm and 
beautiful night, soothed into a tempo- 
rary oblivion of their cares, the sis- 
ters had sunk into repose in each 
others arms, when a musket shot, and 
the rude alarm of boisterous voices, 
suddenly roused Antonia to a sense 
of impending danger. She strove 
in vain to awaken her sister, but is 
borne away in a state of insensibili- 
ty, from which she revives to a feel- 
ing of inexpressible dismay, at Cas- 
tle Duino, the fortress of the brigands. 
Here she is soon relieved from much 
terror, by an assurance that her bat- 
teau had been attacked through a 
most fatal mistake—that she was free, 
and had not ceased to be so—and that 
she might command as sovereign 
whatever appertained to the castle, 
until jt should be her pleasure to de- 
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part. 
nia. ‘* Your sister,” replied the 
young man who had been the bearer 
of the preceding intimation, ‘‘ cannot 
be restored to you. That is the only 
reserve we are obliged to put on our 
obedience, and even that condition is 
imposed on us by a power that does 
not depend upon ourselves.’’ Antonia 
could obtain no farther information 
respecting .her sister. ‘*1 will re- 
main,”’ said she, with a firm voice— 
* T will not depart without her. Her 
destiny shall be mine.” Subsequent- 
ly, her attention is by a casualty fixed 
upon sounds issuing from the vaults 
of the castle, and the name of her sis- 
ter arrests her attention. Guided by 
the sound of voices chaunting the 
church service, she descends to a 
subterranean hall, where, in the midst 
of the brigands, she finds a priest per- 
forming the funeral ceremony. On 
a funeral couch lay extended a fe- 
male form, the features of whose face 
were scarcely disfigured by the tra- 
ces of recent death. ‘‘ My sister,”’ 
shrieked Antonia, and fell senseless 
to the ground. It was, in fact, her 
sister. ‘The musket-shot fired at the 
batteau had given her a mortal wound, 
and the troop of Giovanni Sbogarro 
were now rendering her the last ho- 
nours. 


The destiny of Antonia was accomplished. 
There remained no protection to her on 
earth, but that of the formidable lover who 
had so mysteriously appeared to her at the 
eerie of Giovanni Sbogarro him- 
self. 

The love of Giovanni Sbogarro watched 
over her with a solictude, and with a purity, 
that would doubtless have astonished her, if 
the disturbance of her mind had permitted 
her to reflect on her situation. 


For two months Antonia remaind 
at Duino in a state of disordered rea- 
son, during which period she received 
from the inhabitants of the castle the 
most refined and devoted attentions. 
Young females were brought to at- 
tend upon her, and eminent physi- 
cians to alleviate her disease. An 


** But my sister,’ cried Anto-. || 
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ecclesiastic administered to her mind 
in the lucid intervals of her delirium ; 
and even the brigands themselves, 
moved by her youth and beauty and 
misfortunes, manifested the most af- 
fecting proofs of tender sympathy and 
respect. Giovanni Sbogarro alone 
withheld his tribute of personal de- 
votion ; he dared not appear before 
her, even in his veil, or barred visor, 
excepting when intervals of delirium 
or repose rendered her unconscious 
of his presence, lest he should excite 
in her sensations of apprehension or 
of horror. 


Venice, during the two months of Anto- 
nia’s residence at Duino, had made rapid 
strides toward her approaching fall. The 
revolutionizing principles of Frarice no long- 
er crept obscurely, but ranged triumphantly 
through the cities, villages, and hamlets of 
the Venitian provinces. Hatred and suspi 
cion filled the mind of every one, each dis- 
trusted his neighbour, and the government 
doubted of all. 

The French troops pressed near to the 
capital every day. They possessed them- 
selves of the tower of St. Julian at Marg- 


hena, and erected parapets on the marshes 
at Fusina. 


A few weeks subsequent to these 
events, the ancient republic of Venice 
ceased to exist. It became a pro- 
vince of France, and the tree of li- 
berty was planted in the Piazzi di 
During this turbulent 
and critical period, the secret coun- 
cil of Venice found it necessary to 
give particular attention to the pro- 
gress of the brigands under the ban- 
ner of Giovanni Sbogarro. 


The government were sensible that these 
irregular troops would be formidable aux- 
iliaries to any foreignenemy. There was 
reason to suspect, also, that their leader had 
emissaries in the capital, and was preparing 
an attempt to get possession of Venice by a 
coup de main. It was even whispered that 
the Sclavonian troops, the main strength of 
the army, intended to revolt, to declare for 
Giovanni Sbogarro, and to sack the city. 

Under these circumstances, the venerable 
Doge Luigi Menino held a private council, 


The result was the attack on Cas- 
tle Duino. 
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The contest was desperate. Most of the 
brigands perished with arms in their bands ; 
a few survived, whose wounds had disabled 
them, or who had precipitated themselves 
into the sea, and were picked up by the 
boats Antonia had observed. 

It was presumed that Giovanni Sbogarro 
would be found among these last; but, as 
his features were not known to the surviving 
brigands themselves, nothing could settle 
the doubts of the conquerors on that point. 
Hiscar, Conrad, and most of the confidants 
of the captain, had fallen at his side, before 
he retreated into the castle. If any of his 
intimates remained, they were sullen and 
silent, and would give no information. 

In this uncertainty, some one thought at 
the last moment of the young delirious girl 
taken with the banditti at Castle Duino ; the 
only object, according to every testimony, 
that had ever softened the ferocity of this 
bandit chief. It was imagined that she would 
not fail to recognize him, and that her first 
emotion would as certainly point him out, if 
he should be among the prisoners. 

Antonia was accordingly brought from the 
asylum of Santa Maria, and stationed in the 
great court of the prison, at the moment 
when the condemned criminals were led 
forth to execution. 

As each ruffian passed, Antonia’s fearful 
agony increased. At length she was startled 
by atrightful illusion, and imagined herself 
falling back into that delirium from which 

«she had so lately been delivered. It was 
he—It was himself! 

“‘Orsonio :” she cried in a heart-rending 
voice, and precipitated herself toward him. 

Orsonio turned, and recognized her. 

“ Orsonio !” she repeated, opening to ber- 
self a passage amid swords and —— ; for 


she perceived that they were conducting him 
to death. 
“No, no!” he replied. “lam Giovanni 


Sbogarro.” 

« Orsonio ! Orsonio !” 

“ Giovanni Sbogarro,” he repeated ina 
forcible and decided and despairing tone. 

«“ Giovanni Sbogarro?” exclaimed Anto- 
nia. “O God, O God!"—and her heart 
broke. 

She lay on the ground without motion. 
She had ceased to breathe. 

One of the Sbirri raised her head with the 
point of his sabre, thrust through the bandeau 
of her hair; and let it strike the pavement 
in abandoning it to its weight. “ This 
young girl,” said he, “ is dead.” 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Orsonio. He bent 
over her, and his features relaxed into the 
tenderest nee of unutterable grief. 

“ Dead!” he sternly repeated ; erecting 
himself, and folding his mantle round him : 
—* Lead on.” 


The interest we have felt in the 
development of this story, has be- 








guiled us into a more extended ac- 
count of it than our limits in general 
allow to books of this order. If the 
incidents are, toward the close, ra- 
ther overstrained, in order to bring 
about a highly wrought scenic ca- 
tastrophe, yet we consider the work, 
upon the whole, far above mediocri- 
ty, and likely to prove an agreeable 
addition to the amusement of lovers 
of this kind of reading.—Lond. Lit. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Some Remarks on the Genius and Writings 
of Washington Irving, Esq. 


It has been a common complaint in 
every country and every age, that 
living authors have been neglected— 
that genius which has successfully 
challenged the admiration of posteri- 
ty, has been suffered to languish in 
obscurity and poverty, by those on 
whom it relied for protection: and 
that they who labour for the instruc- 
tion or amusement of the community 
in which they live, must be content te 
look to futurity fortheir reward. 

It is not surprising, that a charge 
from which no portion of mankind has 
ever been exempt, should be reiterated 
against the people of America. It has 


| been asserted, if not with truth, at 


least with confidence whicb truth only 
would justify, that while the works of 
foreign authors are sought with anx- 
ious avidity, read with eager delight, 
and criticised with partial indul- 
gence, the deserving, but less fa- 
voured productions of American in- 
tellect, are condemned without being 
even perused ; that they are consign- 
ed, by the unjust decrees of preju- 
dice, to the.silent and undisturbed 
mansions of oblivion ; that they are 
treated with such contemptuous neg- 
lect, as to render it doubtful whether 
they will ever emerge at a future day, 
when more discriminating, or less en- 
vious readers may be disposed to eu- 


logise the beauties which they have 


been the first to discover. 
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To a certain extent this complaint 
against American justice may be well 
founded. Exotics are often greater 
favourites than indigenous plants 
which excel them in youth and beauty. 
In our pleasure grounds, the tall and 
worthless poplar has too frequently 
supplanted the sturdy native of the 
forest, which sprung from our soil 
without culture, and yielded its deep 
rooted position to this foreign rival, 
with stubborn reluctance. In our so- 
cial circles, European impostors have 
often engrossed the favours for which 
native merit was an unsuccessful can- 
didate ; and perhaps the same vitiated 
taste may have created an undue par- 
tiality for transatlantic literature. 

In Europe, literature is followed as 
a profession, frequently as a means of 
subsistence. ‘There an author will 
spend his whole life in searching 
among worm-eaten volumes of ob- 
scure learning, for ideas which may 
be moulded into a new form, and 
phrases which can be altered to a 
more modern fashion. Books are 
thus fabricated from materials care- 
fully culled out of the immense libra- 
ries, which ecclesiastical or scholastic 
disputation have created; and wri- 
tings which have been praised in the 
highest terms which admiration can 
suggest, are often little else than trans- 
formations of obsolete literature into a 
more intelligible and pleasing form. 

It is sometimes amusing, to follow 
a poetical idea or a forcible expres- 
sion from author to author, and trace 
the different alterations it has under- 
gone, and the various purposes to 
which it has been applied. Some- 
times we find it expanding into lux- 
uriance, or pruned into neatness by a 
nicely discriminating taste, and some- 
times maimed in its strength, or al- 
most lost in obscurity, by the negli- 
gence or stupidity of less skilful tran- 
scribers. It will often present itself 
in measured rhymes, destined to be 
chaunted from the lips of beauty ; 
perhaps, we next encounter it in the 
wranglings of the bar, or the time- 











serving declamation of a political 
pamphlet. Followed ‘through each 
transmigration, having served the 
purposes of superstition and politics 
—having been the chosen companion 
of wit and taste, and sparkled amid 
the gayety of midnight revels,or shone 
with sober brightness on pages which 
inculcate moral and religious truths ; 
having in turn aided in the propaga- 
tion of vice, and strengthened the 
cause of virtue ; we at length pursue 
it to its last refuge in the ruins of 
some forgotten monastery, where ge- 
nius had vainly strove to break the 
chains which ignorance and bigotry 
had rivetted too firmly, alas! to be 
separated even by her potent efforts. 

Books may probably be formed 
from such materials without much 
merit in the author, unless his indus- 
try be a fair subject for praise ; yet 
they may be read with great profit 
and delight. 

To enrich modern literature from 
those mines of thought, where each 
valuable gem is set in mighty masses 
of worthless and tedious disputation, 
requires both leisure and assiduous 
application ; in both of which, it may 
be truly asserted, that the American 
writers are deficient. Engaged in the 
busy vocations of life, anxiously em- 
ployed in procuring affluence by un- 
remitting attention to professional du- 
ties, or pressing forward in the diffi- 
cult and often devious paths to which 
political ambition allures them, the 
most distinguished men of our country 
confine their researches to those au- 
thors, with whose works their immedi- 
ate pursuits render it indispensably 
necessary for them to be acquainted. 

If a sportive fancy sometimes 
tempts them to comment on the fol- 
lies of the age ; or some great politi- 
cal or moral question allures them to 
the field of controversy, it is but a 
temporary deviation trom the beaten 
track—a few hours of holiday sport 
stolen from the drudgery of business. 
Their productions, though they have 


| the strength and vigonr of genius; 
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have not sufficient union in their parts, 
nor symmetry in their forms, to ren- 
der them long lived. Their hasty ef- 
fusions are published anonymously, 
thrown upon the world without cor- 
rection, and disregarded by the wri- 
ter so soon as the purposes are accom- 
plished for which he penned them. 

_ Such were the circumstances under 
which Hamilton and Ames published 
their most admired essays ; the occa- 
sions which gave rise to them are now 
forgotten, and the works themselves 
will soon cease to be remembered. 
If then American readers have given 
the laboured and highly finished com- 
positions of Europe, a preference over 
our own immatured productions, we 
probably have as much occasion to 
applaud their taste as to censure their 
patriotism. 

Mr. Irving, either more fortunate 
or more deserving than his fellow 
countrymen who have toiled with him 
in the rugged ascent which leads to 
literary distinction, has been exempt- 
ed from the neglect of which they so 
bitterly complain. His labours have 

* been sweetened, and his exertions 

rewarded by the applause of his de- 

lighted readers. He has long been 

4 our cherished child, and ‘‘ approving 

! smiles have followed all his steps.”-— 

His writings have passed the ordeal of 

4 newspaper and tea-table criticism, and 

i public opinion has now affixed to them 

i the impress of strong unqualified ap- 

probation. They fill a conspicuous 

place in the library of every Ameri- 

can who has the least pretension to 

taste in literature, and are read by all 

t who do read, with prepossessions 

which effectually preclude ilitberal 

criticism, and insure to the author the 

fair and just tribute of admiration to 
which their merit entitles him. 

Mr. Irving was first known to the 
public asa_ satirist, and perfaps he 
may owe some portion of his early ce- 
jebrity to° the cherished fondness of 
mankind for this species of writing ; 
for satire is generally pleasing to the 
buman mind, even in a rough and 
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homely form. But when wit and good 
humour have moulded it into a polish- 
ed, well-tempered weapon for the 
chastisement of vice and folly, which 
cuts keenly without penetrating far, 
and inflicts a smarting but not a rank- 
ling wound, the heart which charity 
has imbued with her deepest tincture, 
and the mind to which science has 
given her highest finish, will be found 
among its admirers. 

The subjects on which Mr. Irving 
chose first to exercise his talents were 
entirely local: they were customs 
peculiar to New- York—follies which 
had grown out of hereditary prejudi- 
ces, or been created by a weak though 
perhaps an amiable confidence, in the 
excellence of human nature. If his 
allusions were personal, the individu- 
als or the families to which his cen- 
sures applied, were unknown beyond 
the precincts of their own city. To 
the general reader, therefore, his wri- 
tings lost much of the pungency which 
rendered them so palatable to those 
who knew the local usages, and the 
particular incidents which they were 
intended to ridicule. Yet his happy 
genius has invested them with a 
charm, the influence of which has been 
felt wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

A habit of observing passing events 
closely and correctly—an accurate 
knowledge of the human heart—an 
original manner of thinking, and ex- 
pressing his thoughts—wit under the 
controul of good sense—humour chas- 
tened by a delicate, discriminating 
taste—and a creative, unrestrained 
fancy, were the qualifications which 
Mr. Irving appears to have possessed 
when he wrote Salmagundi and Knick- 
erbocker. These works are filled 
with striking and varied delineations 
of character—just remarks upon hu- 
man life—sprightly sallies of wif, 
good humoured irony, and amusing 
anecdotes. Those early productions, 
however, were evidently the offspring 
of an undisciplined mind—creations 
ofa fancy which delighted to range 
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without any restraint but’ whim ; 
without any check but native good 
taste. They are bold and forcible 
effusions from a powerful imagina- 
tion, which had never been subjected 
to the severe controul of criticism and 
correction. It would appear at that 
period, that Mr. Irving had indulged 
much in general reading, without 
bending his attention to any particu- 
lar study. His mind was filled with 
an ample store of valuable but indi- 
gested learning ; he had eagerly de- 
voured the sweets of literature, but 
in such irregular and heterogeneous 
masses, that they could not be rea- 
dily converted into a healthful and 
nourishing aliment. 

Mr. Irving’s later writings differ 
so essentially from his early publica- 
tions, that we can hardly trace a re- 
semblance ; he appears to have 
changed his habit both of reading and 
thinking ; his broad strokes of hu- 
mour have been softened down into 
more delicate touches ; his illustra- 
tions are better chosen, and his whole 
style is more highly finished. There 
are intellects which will not bear re- 
straint ;—genius which is devested of 
its natural wildness, sometimes loses 
all its strength. There are authors 
whose chief excellence consists in the 
intensity and rapidity of their con- 
ceptions, and the glowing fury of their 
descriptions ; who press forward to 
their subject with an ardour that de- 
fies controul, and pursue their course 
with an impetuous vigour, by which 
order and method are overwhelmed. 
To such writers restraint is death ; 
if they find bounds to their fancy, 
they destroy it; if they trim the 
splendid forms which have been con- 
jured up by the magic of their ge- 
nius, into a more regular shape, they 
are annihilated, like ice beneath the 

d which strives to polish it. Hap- 
ply for Mr. Irving, his was not a 
mind to lose its tone beneath the cas- 
tigation of study——nor do his writings 
lose their spirit when touched by the 


unsparing hand of criticism ; his de- | 
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scriptions continue to be vivid, and 
his thoughts are still original, though 
reflection and study have taught him 
to correct them with attention, and 
polish them with labour. If he has 
parted with a portion of his playful- 
ness, he has acquired dignity ; if his 
illustrations are more embellished, 
they are also more just and natural. 
If the boldness of his imagery is sof- 
tened down, it is rendered more dis- 
tinct in its outline, and more beauti- 
ful in its forms. 

The Sketch Book is professedly 
and essentially a work of fancy: 
made up of materials selected from 
the promiscuous mass which reading 
and observation have collected. Such 
a work more than any other is cal- 
culated to exhibit the mind and feel- 
ings of the author. Books, either of 
science or polite literature, however 
they may illustrate the subject on 
which they were written, lead to no 
acquaintance with the writers. But 
a work like that in which Mr. Irving 
is now engaged, lays his whole heart 
before his readers. We see him in 
his social and domestic relations : we 
discover the secret and silent work- 
ings of his thoughts—we ascertain 
the peculiarities of his temper—we 
observe each movement of his soul, 
in the various situations in which he 
is placed. His whole system of sci- 
ence, religion, and morals, is laid 
open to us, and we gain a complete 
and entire acquaintance with every 
thing that appertains to the man, ex- 
cept his person. The writer who 
commences such a work, undertakes 
a fearful task ; for few will bear so 
close a scrutiny. This difficulty, 
however, from which most authors 
would shrink in dismay, has afforded 
Mr. Irving an opportunity of giving 
new charms to his writings ; for excel- 
lent as they are in themselves, we 
sometimes almost forget their beau- 
ties in our admiration of the man. 

Just remarks, beautiful descrip- 
tions, poetic imagery, and original 
thought, are all common features in 
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the Sketeh Book. But it has a still 
superior charm, and boasts a higher 
excellence among its leading charac- 
teristics. It is the fine tone of moral 
feeling which pervades it, and shines 
forth in every sentiment, pure and 
unmixed benevolence, warm hearted 
sympathy, kind and affectionate par- 
ticipation in the happiness, or the 
grief of his “‘ fellow-men,”’ appear to 
be prominent traits in the character 
of our author. Every thing that he 
sees is examined under the influence 
ef those feelings which wish ‘ the 
good of allmankind.’’ His mind de- 
lights to dwell among scenes of do- 
mestic endearment: the attentive 
son, the doting mother, the affec- 
tionate - wife, the confiding, disap- 
pointed, heart-broken lover, are be- 
‘ings who share his warmest sympa- 
thy. With him the poor man’s inde- 
pendence, and the rich man’s conde- 


#cension and protection, give to na- | 


ture’s beauties a higher charm than 
she acquires from the embellishments 
of extended parks, and ornamented 


«pleasure grounds. He hails with de- 


light every social affection, and eve- 
ry confiding hope that can strew 
flowers in the path of life ; and is at 
once an accomplished scholar, and 
universal philanthropist —Paulson’s 
Amer, Daily Adv. 


EEE 


CRITICISMS ON THE MODERN ROETS— 
THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


*¢ Some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” 


Tere are sometimes persons to 
be met with in life, whom the whole 
world seems to have conspired to 
treat with causeless and capricious in- 
dulgence, as if “‘ mistaking the re- 
verse of wrong for right ;”’ they have 
imagined this would be an atonement 
for their hourly wrongs of insulted ge- 
nius and neglectéd merit. Thus we 
often see, in an ill-regulated and un- 
happy family, parents who are dis- 


— 


tinguished by their indiscriminate se- 
verity to their deserving offspring, 
fling the whole weight of their fond- 
ness into the scale of demerit and in- 
gratitude, and like Titania, become 
*“‘enamoured of an ass,’’—and their 
folly becomes at once their punish- 
ment and their degradation. When 
the world is thus determined, it is in- 
credible with what punctuality it 
fulfils the conditions of this compact 
—how it praises and patronises its 
adopted favourite—how it exagge- 
rates all its merits, goes bail for all its 
offences, as if there were no merits 
but what its praise must sanction, and 
no offences but what its protection 
must justify ; let a being so favoured 
and so flattered be guilty of every ir- 
regularity—let him have insulted de- 
cency, profaned religion, trampled on 
social order, and traduced constituted 
authorities, society still hugs him to 
her bosom, and whispers in a palliat- 
ing tone, that it is Alcibiades defacing 
the images of the gods ;—doubtless the 
apology is sufficient—but not to me. 
The ‘‘?Enfant gaté,” whether of 
domestic or literary life, deserves sore 
and severe chastisement, and he shall 
have it, ‘* whether he will hear, or 
whether he wiil forbear ;”—let it be 
remembered too, that the |l’Enfant 
gaté, whether in the nursery or in life, 
always betrays the same tendencies, 
the same petulance, premature rest- 
lessness, and disgusting frowardness. 
He is always the ‘ vaulting ambi- 
tion that o’erleaps itself, and falls on 
tother side.’’ His too is the “* tetchy 


-and wayward infancy,” that fights 


with the breast that feeds him ; that 
“crams and blasphemes the feeder’ 
—or, to drop the. language of meta- 
phor, such a being can at once bor- 
row his subsistence from the powers 
he vilifies—accuse the atmosphere he 
lives in for the breath it lends him— 
and insult the laws, for the protection 
they afford’ him for abusing them. 
Yet this shall be a being flattered and 
caressed, noticed by nobles, and 














adored by women of rank and 
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CRITIQUE ON MODERN POETS—MOORE. 


fashion. He shall pass like a meteor 
from England to Ireland, shedding a 
brilliant, ominous, and _pestilential 
glare on both countries, and our lite- 
rary astronomers shall apply their te- 
lescopes, and call this newly discover- 
ed planet—Moore. 

From what the eminence of Moore 
has risen it would be rather difficult 
for candid criticism to discover. He 
is best described by negatives. He 
is not a man of superlative poetical 

wers: Lord Byron is far beyond 
him in all the true essence et ge- 
nius, in all the constituent and ele- 
mentary parts of a genuine poet. 
He is not a man of profound re- 
search and erudition. He is no ex- 
plorer of the untravelled deserts of the 
soul; not a man who can drop his 
line of investigation further than ever 
“did plummet sound,”’ and bring it 
up tinged with the proof of his start- 
ling and profound discoveries. Words- 
worth, and even Wilson, and the 
school of lakers, with all the distortion 
of their affectation, all their lisping 
and babyish mawkishness, all the 
sickening and yet insulting arrogance 
of their egotism, know more of human 
concerns and the human heart than 
Moore does, however they disguise 
and abuse the knowledge they pos- 
sess. He is not a man of acute and 
deep observation in human life ; aman 
skilled in detecting and tracing the 
changes that the mind undergoes from 
the modifications of society, the vi- 
cissitudes of manners and opinions, 
and from the topographical influence 
of local residence and _ incidental 
proximity to objects. different from 
what it is usually familiar with. Scott 
and Hogg, and even Southey, know 
infinitely more, and have infinitely 
more the power of painting freshly 
and vividly the changes of the mind 
as caused by what may be called the 
various dispensations of manners, oft- 
en as powerful as the dispensations of 
religion in producing an exterior re- 
yolution in the aspect of society. 
There is nothing in the writings— 
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there is nothing in the mind of Moore, 
that can furnish the brilliant and chi- 
valric paintings of Scott (for Scott is 
a painter more than a poet) ; nothing 
that can furnish the strong national 
characterism—the wild, picturesque, 
and yet vital, delineation of the un- 
tamed ferocity of the mountain chiefs, 
the lifeless austerity, the super-human 
abstraction, the aBswreg Bios, (mixed 
with the wildest enthusiasm of military 
glory, and the implacable obstinacy 
of Judaical pertinacity, singularly and 
inharmoniously blended with the lan- 
guage, not the spirit, of the Gospel) in 
his representation of the covenanters 
—nothing that can, in fact, give us 
the wild, and yet awful, picture of a 
nation in masquerade, all disguised, 
yet all known, the fantastic spirit of 
some presiding demon in the garb of 
religion, arraying all m their appro- 
priate costume, dictating to all their 
creed of blasphemy and nonsense, 
like the devil Milinax, in the Duke of 
Guise, prompting them with their 
parts when they fail, and finally, dis- 
robing them of their borrowed vest- 
ments at the hour of their departure, 
and whispering to them the fallacy of 
their pretensions, and the awful re- 
ality of their despair. Such are the 
powerful pictures that the great writer 
we allude to has drawn of periods 
more interesting as they become more 
obscure from the interruptions of 
time, the incuriosity of contempo- 
raries, and the infidelities of tradi- 
tion. 

In what, then, is Moore eminent ? 
Not in the naked and gigantic subli- 
mity of absolute genius; not in the 
piercing and profound anatomy of the 
human heart; not in the keen, vari- 
ous, and amusive display of the ano- 
malies of human life; not in the 
strong and thrilling personification of 
human passion; notin the salutary 
and heart-touching impression of one 
mighty moral. He has fluttered 


‘* about and about’’ Parnassus, send- 
ing to us occasionally musie from the 
breezes he inhales, and colours from 
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the flower he visits : but every breeze 
brings withering on its wings, and 
every flower in its fragrance reminds 
one of the blossoms of the Upas tree : 
it is all infection and death—death, 
not mortal only. In adverting to the 
poetry of Moore, I am forced to un- 
dertake a painful task ; it is horrible 
to excruciate morbid impurity by the 
touch, that, in order to heal, must first 
feel, expose, and exasperate the seat 
where the venom is lodged ; but it is 
necessary. 

Of.a poet in our days much is de- 
manded, and much must be paid. 
Thank God, we have done with the 
times when the first writers in Britain 
were obliged to saturate a royal mis- 
tress with fulsome praise more prosti- 
tuted (if possible) than her person, 
and to beg their ‘‘ leave to toil” of a 
wretch who sometimes sold it in the 
wantonness of regal prostitution, 
sometimes in the venality of regal ra- 
pacity, and sometimes in the compa- 
ratively innocent intoxication of the 
yanity of her feelings or her profes- 
sion. The prefaces and the prologues 
of Dryden, and Lee, and Otway, 
bear melancholy attestations to this 
truth ; they were forced to flatter for 
bread ; they ‘* crouched like hounds 
beneath the lash”+—and a bitter lash 
it was : but they had at least the ex- 
cuse of the impostor’s wife in Henry 
the Sixth— 


Alack, sir, 
We didit all for pure need. 


Dependent as they were on the smiles 
of a courtezan, (and through her on 
the favour of a witty, but voluptuous 
monarch, alternately the degraded 
pensioner of Louis XIV. and the 
slave of the wretched French prosti- 
tutes, purchased and sent over tor the 
empoisonment of his political princi- 
ples, the degradation of his character, 
and the abject enthralment of all his 
energies, intellectual and moral) they 
may perhaps be forgiven. Prostituted 
genius was their crime ; but want was 
their apology. 
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Has Moore such an apology? No: 
he had no need to bow the head be- 
fore voluptuousness, or flatter royal 
mistresses. His errors are of his own 
seeking. His vice is his own choice. 
He is criminal, not from the necessity, 
but the love ofcrime. What shall we 
say of the man who, without any 
claims from personal necessity, (such 
as it must be feared far more distin- 
guished minds, and far better hearts, 
have proved and suffered,) turns vo- 
lunteer in the cause of impurity, who 
blasphemes decency without the pre- 
text of a bribe from necessity, and, 
reversing the accusation of Satan, 
‘* serves the Devil for nought.” Such 
has been Moore from his youth : his 
earliest efforts resembled a kind of 
premature dance round a Priapus. 
The loathsome obscenity and wild 
contortions of his motions were forgiven 
or overlooked. We all fondly hoped 
that a phoenix would arise from the 
impure and fetid ashes of Tom Lit- 
tle ;—that, to borrow the language of 
Buchanan,* the child who had “ per- 


fected the praise of the infamous phal- 


lic idol in the procession of Jagger- 
naut,” might yet become a convert to 
Christianity, and renounce the vile 
and impure idolatries of his infancy. 

Has this been the case —I must 
with revolting hand and pen track 
him through his course of unrepudia- 
ted indecency—unqualified jacobin- 
ism ; and, I dread to add, unrepented 
infidelity. Of the two former, the 
most ample proofs are to be found in 
his writings ; the last must be refer- 
red to his conscience ; and, first of the 
first, | hesitate not to say, that Moore 
is awriter whose impurity is the most 
wilful, deliberate, and persevering, 
that ever insulted heaven, and conta- 
minated society. 

The maxim of the ancient orator, 
that action—action—action, was the 
soul of oratory, appears to have been 





* Vide the worship of age as de- 
scribed by Buchanan himself. 












translated by Moore, construing the 
essence of poetry into lust—lust— 
just. I can find nothing else in his 
writings. I have read them all. How 
much he owes me for reading them ; 
how much more may he owe me for 
distinguishing him as he deserves— 
as the high priest, not even of the Ve- 
nus senireducta, but of the ‘‘ dark veil- 
ed” Cotytto—of the Venus yevervarss. 
If want of decency is want of sense, 
what shall we think of the man who 
insults both by going out of his way 
in the restless search after obscenity, 
who can publish such lines as these : 


Thus in our luoks some propagation lies, 
For we make babies in each other's eyes. 


Who can insult the Deity in his wrath, 
and his creatures amid the terrors 
that the visible display of that wrath 
excites, even amid the brute creation, 
and deify lust in the lines that follow : 


Loud howled the wind in the ruins above, 
And murmured the warnings of time o’er 
our *head, 
While fearless we offered devotions to love, 
The rude rock our pillow, the rushes our 
bed. 
* 


. * * * * * * 


I shudder to trace the rest— 


Dread was the lightning, and horrid its glare, 
But it showed me my Julia in languid delight. 


Of the Julia (whoever she was) and 
her lover, we have only to regret that 
the lightning spared two such mon- 
sters to insult the atmosphere they 
breathed and polluted with their pro- 
tracted existence. 

Take another specimen. Moore is 
not satisfied with the copious resour- 
ces of his own imagination—fertile in 
inexhaustible impurity—he flies to the 
** integros fontes,” to the French wri- 
ters. He ‘ pumps for life the putrid 
well of death.” He disdains not to 
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* Bad grammar is not seldom combined 
with the outrages of blasphemy.—Vide 
Paine, passim. 
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‘translate into English the vilest silli- 
nesses of French epigrams; for ex-. 
ample : 


Your mother says, my little Venus, 
There’s something not correct between us, 
And you're as much in fault asI ; 

Now, on my soul, my little Venus, 
It would not be correct between us, 
To let your mother tell a lie. 


The poetry of this morceau is as 
contemptible as its sentiment is dis- 
gusting; one might exclaim with 
Hector M‘Intyre, in the Antiquary, 
‘* IT vow I have not heard a worse 
halfpenny ballad ;”’ yet thus low can 
Moore descend to the worship of ob- 
scenity ; others kneel, but he submits 
to grovel. Endowed at least with a 
rich and brilliant imagination, with a 
power of painting all that is bright 
and beautiful in physical creation, all 
that is splendid and voluptuous in 
mortal existence, with a felicitous 
fluency of versification—* unimitated 
and unimitable’’-—with a power of 
deluging the ear and soul with an in- 
ebriating torrent of melody ; with all 
this, Moore, if | may dare to borrow 
the application, is willing to ‘* count 
all things lost”. ‘f he “‘ may win’’ the 
demon of impurity, ‘‘ and be found in 
him ;’’ as he doubtless will one day, 
however he may deride the creed that 
whispers the prediction. Iam weary 
of this vile research ; it is like the 
loathsome labour of Celia’s lover in 
Swift. [have only to add, that neither 
time or conscience have arrested the 
hand, or smitten the heart of Moore. 
He sings on his song of voluptuous- 
ness without any ‘‘ mitigation or re- 
morse of voice. The “ floating bro- 
thel,”’ as Voltaire called the Island of 
Love in the Lusiad of Camoens, is a 
nunnery, a temple of vestals, con- 
trasted with the seraglio scenes so vi- 
vidly painted in the ‘‘ Veiled Pro- 
phet ;”’ it is a fountain of the nymphs, 
compared with the loose, luxurious, 
and triumphant tide of debauchery 
that overwhelms every page of the de- 
scription of the “* Feast of Roses.” 
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I pass on to the next charge—that }| Mr. Moore, who assumes to be a clas- 


of jacobinism. I hate the cant of po- 
litics. I neither understand or speak 
it. By jacobinism I mean in general 
a wanton and wilful defiance of con- 
stituted authority on earth, combined 
e it always is) with a defiance of 
that power from which all mortal pow- 
er is derived ; an insulting disregard 
of “the powers that be ;” Because 
‘‘ those powers are ordained of God,” 
a refusal alike to render unto Cesar 
those things that are Cesar’s, or to 
God the things that are God’s: if I 
were required to find in the writings 
of Moore the proofs of this spirit, I 
must answer in the words of the old 
Calvinistic Scotch woman, who, when 
asked by an Arminian divine, where 
she found her favourite doctrine of 
predestination in the bible, answered 
‘in every page of it.”” When jaco- 
binical rancour is combined with Po- 
pish virulence, the union produces 
the most deadly compound of human 
malignity. Power, however consti- 
tuted, or however existing, becomes 
the objects of its unmitigated and im- 
mitigable hostility. 

The rulers of the people must be 
slandered and vilified, not because 
they are vicious or weak, despotic or 
lax, but because they are our rulers, 
Moore can descend to the vapid vul- 
garities of the ‘‘ Twopenny Post-bag,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Fudge Family,” sooner 
than not “* speak evil of dignities.”’ 
He abuses the Regent of England for 
neglecting his wife—he abuses the 
King of Prussia for being too fond of 
his wife :—all incongruities must em- 
brace, all contradictions must agree, 
provided he can abuse a sovereign; 
that is the grand point, and to that, 
consistency, principle, feeling, truth, 
every thing, must be sacrificed ; and 
the true jacobin says, like Lord Rich- 
ly, in Fielding’s old play, “ let them 
go egad.”” 

Persons in power must be abused, 
that is the first article of the jacobinic 
creed ; they are the loftiest lowers of 
the garden, they must be cropped first. 
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sical scholar, (as a translator of Ana- 
creon,) must understand the allusion. 
Johnson laughed at Waller’s hope of 
establishing his claim to immortality 
on ‘* verses addressed to a lady who 
could sleep when she pleased :”” and 
‘““yverses addressed to a lady who 
could do any thing but sleep when she 
pleased :”’ but Waller was a rhyming 
trifler, without intellectual eminence, 
or any pretension to poetical distinc- 
tion, except what might be derived 
from the evanescent glories of his tri- 
butes to a Sacharissa and an Amoret, 
But what shall we say of the man who, 
possessed of powers that might in 
their legitimate use encounter half 
the writers of the day, and deem their 
defeat but a ** puny battle,” rests his 
claim to immortality on a. satire 
against stays, wigs, and whiskers ; and 
imagines that fame may be obtained 
by, a disgusting expatiation on trifles 
that would disgrace the tattle of a 
provoked chambermaid, the malice of 
a discarded governante, or the ribal- 
dry of a disgraced porter, 

This man has risen by satire ; but 
what is his satire ? That which the ob- 
ject may be proud of. He grasps at 
the straws on the surface ; he spurns 
the pearls he has not the courage to 
dive for. I have but two pictures 


‘mere of Moore:to present, and then I 


have done withhim. I have seen him 
(any one may see him) seated at the 
piano, surrounded by simpering ma- 
trons, some unconscious, some but 
too conscious, of the meaning of his 
warblings ; rank after rank of beauti- 
ful unmarried females trembling on 
the verge of impurity, as they crowd- 
ed and dlushed around their favourite 
minstrel. Ihave seen him at hes state 
dinner in Ireland, surrounded by the 
shouting O’Donnells and O’Connells, 
and all the endless O’s of Irish gene- 
alogy, pledging his soul to them in 
rosy libations of wine for his patriot- 
ism, and proving tt by his determined 
trrevocable absenteism; blessed pledge, 
such as the Irish, when flattered into 
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popularity by English readers and 
English booksellers, never fail to give 
their country. He expends not during 
his stay in that country, to which he , 
professes his utter devotion, half the 
money his intoxicated countrymen la- 
vish on him in one absurdly magnifi- 
cent feast ; half did I say, the Men- 
dicity Society in Dublin would be re- 
joiced to receive the money one indt- 
vidual briefless barrister mortgages the 
profits of a whole term for, to purchase 
the honour of dining with Moore, 
whose only proof of patriotism is rob- 
bing the country he has deserted. I 
have done with him. What can con- 
tempt heap further on a man than to 
call him what he ts :—a jacobin in poli- 
tics, an absentee patriot, a reckless 


sensualist in poetry, a practical infi- | 


del in religion. —** Such be thy Gods, 
oh Israel !’—wo, wo to those who 
bow before them.—New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 


TRADE TO INDIA BY THE WAY OF COo- 
LUMBIA AND MISSOURI RIVERS. 


[Perhaps the most ——— events which 
could now be effected by the American go- 
vernment, would be to change its East India 
trade into the channel of the Columbia and 
Missouri rivers. That trade has never 
changed its route without effecting the des- . 
tiny of nations. From the time of Tyre, 
« Queen of Cities,” to the time of the present 
English, the history of its changes has been 
a history of the rise and downfall of king- 
doms, states, and empires. Another change 
must yet take place ; the position of Ameri- 
ea demands it; her government can easily 
effect it. It has only to plant a colony up- 
on upon the banksof the Columbia; to open 
@ portat the mouth of that river ; to establish 
a fur company with leave to form a line of 
forts and stations from the upper waters of 
the Missouri to the navigable points of the 
Columbia; and in three years the com- 
merce of India will be seen descending the 
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communications, because he himself is no 
longer at the head of national affairs ?—S¢. 
Louis Enquirer.] , 


The object of your mission is to 
explore the Missouri river, and such 
principal streams of it, as by its 
course and communication with the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, whether 
the Columbia, Oregon, Colorado, or 
any other river, may offer the most 
direct and practicable water commu- 
nication across the continent, for the 
purpose of commerce, (Jefferson’s 
Instructions to Lewis and Clarke, Vol. 
I. page 14, of the Journal of their 
Expedition. ) 

he interesting points of the port- 
age between the heads of the Mis- 
souri and the water offering the best 
communication with the Pacific 
Ocean, should also be fixed by ob- 
servation; and the course of that 
water to the ocean, in the same man- 
ner as that of the Missouri. (Same 


page-) ; . 
hould you reach the Pacific Ocean, 
inform yourselves of the circumstan- 
ces which may decide whether the 
furs of those parts may not be col- 
lected as advantageously at the head 
of the Missouri, convenient as is sup- 
posed to the waters of the Colorado, 
Oregon, or Columbia, as at Nootka 
Sound ; or any point of that coast ; 
and that trade be consequently con- 
ducted through the Missouri and Uni- 
ted States more beneficially than by 
the circumnavigation now practised. 
(Same, page 18.) 

Our camp is in full view of the 
ocean, on the bay laid down by Van- 
couver, which we distinguished by 
the name of Haley’s bay, from a tra- 
der who visits the Indians here, and 
is a great favourite among them. 
Latitude of the camp, 16 degrees, 19 





Missouti river, spreading through the valley 
of the Mississippi, and entering the Atlantic 
states by the channel of the Ohio. Such 
was the evident design of the illustrious Jef- 
ferson in sending an expedition to search 
for practicable communications with the 
Paeific Ocean ; and shall his policy sleep, 


minutes. ‘The wind was strong from 
the S. W. and the waves very high, 
yet the Indians were passing up and 
down the bay in their canoes. (Lew- 


is and Clark’s Journal, Vol. il. p. 
77.) J 
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place to’ which the neighbouring na- 
tives resort to trade. In the months 
of April and October many ships al- 
so arrive. They described to us 

rticularly the following :—Mr. Ha- 
ey, in a vessel with three masts ; 
Youens, do.; Tallamon, do. ; Cal- 
lalmet, do. ; Swipton, do. ; Moore, 
in a vessel with four masts ; Mackey, 
in a vessel with three masts ;, Wash- 
ington, do. ; Mesship, do.; David- 
son, do. ; Jackson, do. ; Balch, do. ; 
Skelly, do. They anchor on the 
north side of the bay above men- 
tioned. (Same, Vol. Il. p. 142, 3, 4.) 

We had now travelled the whole 
distance from Travellers’ Rest Creek, 
(a branch of Clark’s River, where it 
is 150 yards wide) to the head of 
Jefferson’s River, which seems to form 
the best and shortest route over the 
mountains ; the distance 164 miles. 
It is, in fact, a very excellent road, 
and by cutting a few trees, might be 
rendered a good route for waggons, 
with the exception of about four 
miles over one of the mountains, 
which would require levelling. (Lew- 
is and Clark’s Journal, Vol. LI. p. 
172.). 

The abundance and cheapness of 
horses will be extremely advanta- 
geous to those who may hereafter at- 
tempt the fur. trade to the East In- 
dies by the way of Columbia and 
Missouri rivers and the Pacific 
Ocean. An elegant horse may be 
purchased for a few beads. They 
appear to be of an excellent. race, 
lofty, elegantly formed, active, and 
durable. Many of them appear like 
fine English coursers ; some are pied, 
others resemble in colour, fleetness, 
and bottom, the best blooded horses 
of Virginia. (Same, Vol. Il. p. 164, 
5. 
‘he route taken by Lewis and 
Clark across the-mountains was, per- 
haps, the worst that could have been 
selected. Mr. Henry, a member of 
the Missouri Fur Company, and his 
hunters, have since discovered seve- 
ral passes not only very practicable, 








but in their present state less difficult 
than those of the Allegany mountains. 
These are considerably south of the 
source of Jefferson’s river. It is the 
opinion of the gentleman last men- 
tioned, that loaded horses, or even 
waggons, might, %n ts present state, 
‘go in the space of six or eight days 
from a navigable point on the Colum- 
bia, to one on the waters of the Mis- 
souri ; thus rendering an intercourse 
with settlements which may be form- 
ed on the Columbia more easy than 
between those on the heads of the 
Ohio and Atlantic states. Mr. Hen- 
ry wintered in a delightful country 
on a beautiful navigable stream. 
(Breckenridge, p. 96.) 

Whatever may be the course ta- 


‘ken from the Atlantic, the Columbia 


is the line of communication from the 
Pacific Ocean pointed out by nature, 
as it is the only navigable river in the 
whole extent of Vancouver’s minute 
survey of that coast, and is the most 
northern situation fit for colonization, 
and the residence of a civilized peo- 
ple. By opening this intercourse be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and forming regular esta- 
blishments through the interior, and 
at both extremes, the entire command 
of the fur trade might be obtained 
from latitude 48 degrees north to the 
pole, except that portion of it which 
the Russians have in the Pacific. To 
this may be added the fishing in both 
seas, and the markets of the four 
quarters of the globe. Such would 
be the field for commercial enter- 
prise, and incalculable would be the 
produce when supported by the ope- 
ration of that credit and capital 
which Great Britain so pre-eminently 
possesses. (Sir Alexander M*Ken- 
sie’s History of the Fur Trade, Vol. 
il. p. 380.) 

When the western part of North 
America is sufficiently inhabited, 
there can be no doubt but an exten- 
sive traflick will be carried on with 
the greatest facility between that 
country and the shores of Asia and 
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the numerous islands in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. Hence the Missouri 
and Columbia rivers will be the 
channels through which the wealth 
and merchandise of India will be 
conveyed to supply the whole coun- 
try lying between the Allegany and 
Rocky Mountains. (Votes to Mr. 
Mead’s Poem, p. 69.) 

A military expedition, sent by the 
American government, is at this time 
ascending the Missouri. By making 
a turnpike road a few leagues across 
the Rocky Mountains, a route is 
opened to the river Columbia. At 
the mouth of this river the United 
States have a settlement, which in a 
very few years will become the great 
emporium of commerce for all Cali- 
fornia and the north-west coast of 
America, and the depot of the fur 
trade. [This settlement was broken 
up by the British during the late war.] 
A new communication with Asia will 
thus be established, and in less than 
ten years from this date, [Aug. 20, 
1819,] we shall see the productions of 
China and the eastern world brought 
to the mouth of the Columbia river, 
carried up that river in the steam- 
boats,taken over the Rocky Mountains 
to the river Missouri, and by the latter 
distributed over the western territo- 
ries. (London paper, Aug. 1819.) 

That the line of the Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio, will eventually be- 
come the channel of American com- 
merce with India, must be obvious to 
all who observe the progress of hu- 
man events, the march of the Ameri- 
can people to the west, and the faci- 
lity of communicating with Asia by 
the north Pacific Ocean. (St. Louis 

irer. 
vik the United States had been 
peopled from China instead of Eu- 
rope, and the settlements had begun 
at the mouth of the Columbia instead 
of the Potomac ; in that case a com- 
munication with China by the mouth of 
the Columbia would be as familiar to 
us, at thisday, as acommunication with 
Europe by an Atlantic port. (Same.) 
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The Columbia has thirteen feet 
water at its mouth; the tide rises 15 
feet once in 24 hours, and flows up it 
183 miles. At 140 miles from the 
sea it receives the Multnomah, up 
which the tide flows fifty or sixty miles 
above their junction. Merchant 
ships of the largest size may ascend 
each to the head of tide water. 
(Lewis and Clark’s Journal, Vol. II. 
p. 219.) Ice does not form upon 
the Columbia river in north latitude 
46 deg. (Same, Vol. II.) 

The Columbia is a short river com- 
pared to the Missouri. The moun- 
tains from which each flow are much 
nearer to the Mississippi. East In- 
dia goods will come -up the Colum- 
bia and go down the Missouri. The 


river which is to be ascended is short ; 
that which is to be descended is long ; 
and these favourable qualities in the 
two rivers will greatly facilitate the 
introduction of the India trade. 
Louis Enquirer.) 


(St. 


Ae 
NORTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA, 


The Russian settlements extend 
from Kamschatka to the north-west 
coast of America, where the Russians 
possess, in Norfolk Sound, a fortress 
with 100 pieces of heavy artillery. 
Since 1813 they extended 500 miles 
beyond the river Columbia along the 
coast, and settled in Bodega, in 38° 
20’ north latitude, and distant only 
30 miles from the furthest Spanish 
settlement in California. Bodega has 
a good soil, and all the advantages 
desirable for trade. This encroach- 
ment on the American continent is 
the effect of Russia’s gigantic power, 
Peter the Great began this plan, Ca- 
tharine pursued it, and the present 
emperor executes it with great ardour. 
During these thtee reigns, the Rus- 
sian empire has extended itself from 
the north of Asia, has passed Behring’s 
Straits, and obtained firm footing in 
North America. A good road has 
been made from St. Petersburg to 
Kamschatka ; vessels, leaded with 

17 
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furs, sail annually from the north-west 
coast of America, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and unload their rich 
cargoes in the Gulf of Finland ; and 
while the United States of America in 
vain exert themselves to gain an inse- 
cure settlement in the Mediterranean, 
Alexander employs himself on the 
more certain plan, of making himself 
master of the peninsula of California, 
by virtue of the cession made to him 
by Spain of its claims on the north- 
west coastof America. According to 
the North American Review, the 
Russian settlement in Norfolk Sound 
was founded in the 57° of northern 
latitude, after a long and desperate 
resistance made by the natives in the 
year 1792, by a merchant of the name 
of Baranoff. 

The natives had entrenched them- 
selves in a fort, which was built in the 
form of a half moon, and well fortified 
with ab&ttis, so that the Russians 
cannonaded it in vain, while the sa- 
vages, who knew very well how to use 
their fire arms, took aim at them 
tprough openings dexterously made in 
the fortress. ‘The place was at last 
taken by storm, and Baranoff is at 
present governor of the settlement, 
consisting of about 600 colonists. The 
gradual arrival of more Russians was 
succeeded by the total subjection of 
the natives. The Russians in all 
their settlements which they make on 
American ground, are commanded by 
very skilful military and civil officers. 
Allis on a great scale, and is liberally 
supported. 

Here are several young sea officers 
of the first families, who have receiv- 
ed a splendid and in these parts, rare 
education. In the English and North 
American settlements, on the contra- 
ry, commercial speculation is the only 
motive ; they have only the advanta- 
ges of the moment before their eyes, 
and people there are only soldiers out 
of necessity. With the Russians all 
bears the stamp of superior education; 
great and penetrating views seem to 
direct their plans, and promote their 
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success. Already now, the Russian 
American fur company, over which 
Mr. Baranoff presides with great wis- 
dom, gives the share holders a divi- 
dend of fifteen per cent. ; and what an 
increase is there annually in all the 
Russian ports in those countries, in 
the magazines of goods, ship-building, 
and all means of security and luxury. 
Mr. Baranoff employs the Russians 
settled in Norfolk Sound, and the na- 
tives, in the chase of sea otters and 
sturgeons. Sometimes he sends these 
articles directly to the Chinese mar- 
ket, and at other times exchanges 
them with American ships for neces- 
sary things for the colonists. These, 
as well “as his troops of the line, 
consist of Russians and _ natives, 
who are taught to bear arms af- 
ter the Russian fashion. All the 
women of the colony are natives of 
Kodiack ; there are ho Russian wo- 
men, and but a very few copper co- 
loured European American Mestizes, 

The governor does not make use of 
his own ships to trade with China, but 
freights European or American ves- 
sels for that purpose. 

To form an idea of the value of the 
cargoes, it is sufficient to say, that he 
has already paid 20,000 dollars for 
the transport of a single one of these 
cargoes. Another advantage which 
he derives from the Kodiack islanders, 
is, that he lets out boats on hire to 
American captains, whieh are rowed 
by these people, and commanded by 
Russians, and sént out to the coast of 
California to catch sea otters. A ship 
of 250 tons burthen must have fifty 
such boats, which are narrow and long, 
made of skins and hoops of casks, and 
can contain three men. 

All these undertakings are done in 
the night: every thing remains on 
board the American ship, till they 
have arrived at the place for catehing 
the sea otters. If the air is calm, the 
boats are let into the sea to surprise 
the sea otters, which sleep with their 
heads.above water. They are attack- 
ed with advantage in the, moment 
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when they collect in crowds, as they 
are accustomed to pursue their food. 
‘These chases they make in the great- 
est order. Besides the implements 
for the hunting, the Indians carry two 
knives. Numerous as they are, they 
never commit the least disondér, or 
ever attempt to make themselves 
masters of the vessel. The captain 
chiefly owes this security to the cus- 


tom of taking a female Indian of rank | 


on board, whose presence keeps them 
all in awe, and whose commands they 
obey with the most unlimited respect. 

As besides this the Indians do not 
understand any of the mancuvres, 
they would, even if they had made 
themselves masters of the ship, not 
know where to steer to. While they 
are on board they are fed with train 


oil and a kind of berries, which are | 


taken in casks from Norfolk Sound. 
When the chase is about to begin, the 
Indians divide themselves into three 
divisions : each consisting of. fifteen 


boats, is accompanied by a sixteenth, 


which carries two Indians and a Rus- 
sian officer. ‘This last keeps within 
the half circle. Every Indian carries 
with him his bow, quiver, and lance. 
As soon as they have approached the. 
otters near enough, every one dis- 
charges his arrow, but each has a par- 
ticular mark that it may be known 
again. Itis taken for granted that 
the arrow which is nearest the ani- 
mal’s organs of hearing has killed it. 
The officer counts the sea otters killed 
by each hunter. After their return, 
the governor tries to animate them by 
praises to still greater efforts: every 
‘one receives implements for hunting, 
tobacco, rum, coarse woollen cloths, 
and other things for use and ornament, 
according as they have shown their 
skill and zeal. The produce of the 
chase is divided in the same manner, 
half of which falls to the governor for 
lending the boats. 

The most important settlement of 
the United States is ten degrees more 


southward, on the banks of the Colum- | 


bia. 


Two captains from Boston ac- 
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quired of the natives, some years ago, 
a long extent of coast, by virtue of a 
contract, which is still in the hands of 
several merchants in Boston. Soon 
after this, several agents to the Ame- 
rican North West Company went 
from New-York to settle there, under 
the direction of the president, Mr. As- 
tor, and soon after began a very good 
trade with the English North West 
Company in Canada, which had for a 
long time carried on a trade in furs. 
About this time the Americans de- 
stroyed the British fleet in the Pacific 
Ocean, which was employed in the 
whale fishery. But Captain Porter, 
who had proposed this undertaking, 
was made prisoner on board the Es- 
sex, by the English. Not satisfied 
with this, they sent several small ves- 
sels to destroy all the American trad- 
ing magazines on the Sandwich islands, 
and at the mouth of the Columbia. 
But the Americans on the Columbia, 
informed of these intentions, by their 
friends the Canadians, who had al- 
ready several settlements on that 
river, quickly sold their establish- 
ments to them, and all the magazines 
which were there ; so that the English 
ships, on their arrival, found that there 
was nothing to plunder, as every thing 
had become the property of English 
subjects. The natives, however, were 
not pleased with this convention : 
they affirmed that it was necessarv 
for them to have as many ships 
possible in the Columbia, as the value 
of their fur goods in the Chinese trade 
was thus increased. Since this time 
the United States have tried to form 
new settlements in these parts, and 
the English look with a jealous eye 
on their commercial activity, as wel} 
as that of the Russians. In reality, 
the Russian settlements increase won- 
derfully in the east of Asia as well as 
in the west of America. ‘They have 
followed more liberal principles than 
they did in Kamschatka and the ad- 
jacent islands. It is certainly their 


_ intention to make themselves masters, 
i| 
as 


much as possible, of the trade of 
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the north-west of America, and ‘to , 


draw over to their side the fishermen 
and hunters of these parts, to be at 
last enabled to supply the Chinese 
market exclusively with furs. With- 
out doubt, the Russians already in- 
jure the Americans ; and as the goods 
in the Chinese ports become more 
rare and more in demand, quarrels be- 
tween the merchants of these two na- 
tions seem unavoidable ; and it will 
probably be decided without the 
knowledge and consent of their gov- 
ernments, who shall yield to the other 
in this contest. 

The Russians have made a regular 





communication over Asia between | 


America and Europe. From Edge- 
combe in the Norfolk Sound, ships 
sail to Ochotsk, from thence the road 
goes to Jakutsk, up the Lena to Ki- 
ransk, or Katschinsk, and then over 
land from Irkutsk, Tomsk, Tobolsk, 
Tjumen, Casan, Moscow, to St. Pe- 
tersburg, which is a distance of about 
6,520 English miles. 

If we may give credit to the New- 
“York Spectator of the 26th of Febru- 
ary, Russia has resigned to the Uni- 
ted States all its claims to the coun- 
tries on the coast of the north-west of 
America which lie to the south of 
56° of northern latitude, and Eng- 
land had signed this treaty for the 
time, when the ten years fixed in the 
last convention on this country shall 
be expired ; so that the United States 
of America will possess in future an 
extent of 15° of latitude upon the 
ocean.— New Monthly Magazine. 
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Extract of a letter to a gentleman in Boston, 
dated Hague, Feb. 25, 1820. 

Turis part of the globe is the scene 
of alarm and agitation. Nosooner is 
the spirit of uneasiness and discon- 
tent among the people suppressed in 
one quarter, than it breaks out in an- 
other. The restrictive measures 
adopted in Germany and Great Bri- 
tain have had, for the moment, the 








effect of silencing the popular cla. 
mour in these countries ; but no soon- 
er is some degree of quiet restored, 
than the same disease breaks out with 
redoubled fury in Spain and France. 
I need not tell you, who have so long 
and so accurately observed the situ- 
ation of Europe, that the independ. 
ence of the several states that com- 
pose it, is merely nominal—that they 
form one political system as much as 
if they were ostensibly erected into 
a European confederation. The only 
difference is, that in its present state, 
Europe is a vast chaos, where the go- 
vernment is an established anarchy, 
and where force is not the last, but 
only law. ‘This vast body without a 
head is now attacked by an internal 
plague that rages in its vitals, and 
from time to time exhibits itself in 
morbid eruptions on the surface. 
When these appear, the political phy- 
sicians treat them with violent topi- 
cal applications: the skin becomes 
smooth again, and they consider the 
patient cured. Presently the erup- 
tion shows itself in another part of 
the body, and is again driven in by 
the same process. In this way the 
disease grows more and more invete- 
rate, and must finally come to a cri- 
sis, that may end perhaps in a com- 
plete dissolution. A better method 
would be to examine the symptoms 
carefully, to find out the origin and 
cause of the disorder, and to admi- 
nister such remedies, and adopt such 
a regimen, as would meet it in its 
principle. But this process unfortu- 
nately has been signalized by the 
ugly name of “ radical reform,’’ and 
is of course inadmissible. The af- 
fairs of France are tending rapidly to 
acrisis. A new change in the mi- 
nistry is just announced ; the third 
since I arrived in Europe ; a period 
of about 15 months. This perpetual 
fluctuation is itself demonstrative 
proof that the government is in a false 
position. Every body admits it, and 


the only difficulty is to imagine a re- 
medy. The aristocratic party de- 
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mand loudly that the reins of govern- 

ment should be put into their hands 

as the only possible resource. The 

democratic party advance their 

claims with equal violence ; and the 

character of the house of deputies, 

which grows more and more demo- 

cratic at every new election, seems 

to show that the latter are backed by 

the body of the nation. The king, 

however, is afraid to trust the go- 

vernment with them, because, though 

they call themselves constitutional 

royalists, and profess much venera- 

tion for the charter, he knows that 
they are, and must be, republicans at 
heart ; and yet he is afraid to exas- 
perate them by employing their pro- 
fessed enemies, and adopting a de- 
cidedly aristocratic system. In this 
difficult situation he has hitherto act- 
ed upon what a New Hampshire 
judge called the middle extreme, 
and attempted to steer a course be- 
tween the two sides. This system, 
which is always bad in theory, is 
here completely untenable in prac- 
tice. The men of high character can- 
not be employed, because they are all 
attached from principle to one or the 
other party. Of those that will serve 
for the mere name of holding an 
office, one poor creature after ano- 
ther mounts the breach—is pelted for 
afew months by both parties, and 
then retires in disgust, to make way 
for another. Such has been the state 
of things ever since the king’s re- 
turn, till within two or three weeks 
since : the assassination of the Duke of 
Berri has produced a sort of crisis. 
This appears to have been the act 
of an isolated journeyman saddler, 
without accomplices ; but it has com- 
pletely unsettled and revolutionized 
the political situation of France. A 
government must be feebly constitu- 
ted where such an agent can produce 
such effects. The ultras attribute the 
aet to the free discussion of politics 
by their opponents, and the blame of 
this they lay upon the ministry who 
permitted it. The ministry, fright- 
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ened out of their senses at this unfore- 
seen consequence of that system, 
make haste to propose a suspension 
of the liberty of the press and of the 
person, and thus confirm, themselves, 
the assertions of the ultras. But un- 
supported as they are by any opinion 
whatever, they have found it impossi- 
ble to hold their ground; and after 
staggering for three or four days, 
have finally fallen. The duke de 
Richelieu is to be at the head of the 
new ministry. The composition of 
it is not yet known, but it will pro- 
bably be completely aristocratic. 
In this case, the two parties will be 
fairly engaged for the first time since 
the restoration; and will hardly be 
decided without some serious conse- 
quences for France and Europe. 

It is a great misfortune for a coun- 
try when the institutions are not in 
perfect harmony with the state of 
society, and the situation of the in- 
habitants—when the power belongs 
in substance to one class of people, 
and in form to another. This ap- 
pears to me to be the case in France. 
The great mass of the property is in 
the hands of the friends of the revo- 
lution; they form the great mass of 
the population. Now, it is impossi- 
ble that for any length of time they 
can endure to be excluded from the 
government of the country, and to 
see it exercised by a caste, feeble in 
numbers and property, odious by its 
opinions, and without any claim but 
the unnatural one of hereditary privi- 
lege! There is a certain degree of 
plausibility in the idea that the go- 
vernment should be committed in a 
greater or less proportion to the great 
proprietors ; and where, as in Eng- 
land, the aristocracy have the basis 
upon which to found their preten- 
sions, their authority is comparatively 
wellestablished. The strongest form 
of government is, however, that in 
which, as with us, the power is given 
in form and in substance to the same 
hands, and where there is no privi- 
leged class to erect an artificial op- 
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position of-interesis, and convert so- | 


ciety into a meeting of two hostile 
armies, instead of a friendly union of 
fellow men and fellow citizens. The 
composition of the new French mi- 
nistry is, as I. have observed, still 
doubtful, and it is possible that it 
may be intended to continue the tem- 
porising system. The duke de Ri- 
chelieu is not a man of great charac- 
ter, and is far from being like his uncle 
the famous Cardinal. He enjoys at 
present the confidence of the ultras ; 
and this makes it probable that the 
ministry will be of the complexion | 
have mentioned. In the other case, 
the decisive battle of the two adverse 
factions will be delayed some time 
longer. 








The comparative stability of the 
French and English systems is curi- 
ously exemplified at the present mo- 
ment. The death of the king of 
England makes no alteration what- 
ever in the politics of the country ; 
the loss of the duke of Berri, the 
fourth from the throne, bids fair to 
change the political system com- 
pletely. The king’s death at the 
present moment would almost cer- 
tainly produce a new revolution. 
Notwithstanding this, the present 
state of England is, as you know, far 
from being radically sound. What 
then must be the rottenness of Franceé, 
or rather of the French throne ? 


Bos. Daily Adv. 
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DOMESTIC 


Under this head we intend regular- 
*ly to give all the information we can 
obtain on the subject. Original com- 
munications by practical men are 
most earnestly solicited. If want of 
leisure prevent them from sending 
their remarks arranged methodically, 
mere facts, or deductions from them, 
as they occur, will be acceptable. 
This subject is of such vital import- 
ance to this nation, that we should 
consider ourselves wanting in patriot- 
ism not to devote to it a portion of our 
magazine. We unhesitatingly de- 
clare ourselves in favour of farther 
encouragement to domestic manufac- 
tures ; but from this is not to be un- 
derstood that we intend to exclude 
every thing opposed to it: on the 
contrary, we invite those persons who 
are of opinion that enough has alrea- 
dy been done for manufacturers to 
favour us with their communications. 
From a candid discussion only of 
great. national topics can we expect 
to discover the true interest of the 


country. Men are too apt to take | 
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counsel of their prejudices, rather 
than their reason and judgment—to 
pronounce an opinion, before they 
have given themselves the trouble of 
thinking on a subject; and on no occa- 
sion is this more frequently the case 
than on subjects of deep interest to a 
whole community. There is no doubt 
that some manufacturers expect too 
much ; more than government can be- 
stow without manifest injustice to 
others: that, however, is no rea- 
son why nothing should be done. A 
comparatively trifling addition to the 


tariff would promote the interests of 


manufacturers, inasmuch as it would 
evince, on the part of government, 
a disposition to protect them, and 
serve to give permanency to their 
establishments, by inducing solid ca- 
pitalists to embark in them ; and thus 
would be created that competition 
which the opponents of domestic ma- 
nufactures fear will be lost when 
there are no longer foreign competi- 
tors. 


re 
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SIR, 

By giving the following hasty remarks 
an insertion in the Literary Journal, you 
will oblige your’s, M. 


The campaign against domestic ma- 
nufactures has, I perceive, been open- 
ed by the merchants of the East. The 
toasts drank at a dinner given to Mr. 
Silsbee in honour of his patriotic ex- 
ertions in Congress, seem to have 
been the tocsin; for immediately af- 
ter we see an importer of Boston, un- 
der the signature of ‘* A Mechanic,” 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser, tell- 
ing his brethren, that ‘‘ unless they 
exert themselves to prevent the mea- 
sures in contemplation by the manu- 
facturing interests, they must all turn 
spinners and weavers ;”’ and calls up- 
on them to ‘* unite, one and all, heart 
and hand; in their remonstrances, 
against the ruin which threatens to 
overwhelm them; to invite the co- 
operation of their brethren in other 
eommercial towns ; and above all, in 
cases where new elections are to be 
made, that they will bestow their suf- 
frages on those only who are the 
friends of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and the Mechanic Arts.” It is clear- 
ly to be seen, that an identity of in- 
terest is attempted to be established 
between the importers, southern 
planters, and even foreign manufac- 
turers. It behooves those who are in 
favour of encouraging domestic in- 
dustry, to be on the alert: in a co- 
alition of the southern planters and 
eastern merchants, they behold a for- 
midable opponent. Let them proceed 
with firmness and deliberation, and 
their object will be attained. The 
farmer, who tills his own ground 
by the sweat of his brow, is with 
them—for he already sees that far- 
mers near manufacturing establish- 
ments thrive best; the real cotton 
grower, soon will be—for it is his in- 
terest, which events will demonstrate 
to him ; the retail merchant is indif- 
ferent on the subject—for it is of no 


consequence to him whether he sells | 








domestic or foreign articles, provided 
he makes a living profit. It is then 
only the owners of ships and growers 


of tobacco, assisted by ae agents, 


who will make all the n the bustle, 


and the pitiful lament about ‘ pros- 

trating the two great sources of national 

wealth, to foster a subordinate one.”’ 
Paterson, June 10th, 1820. 


DECLARATION OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INDUSTRY, CONVENED AT THE CITY 
HOTEL, THE 7TH OF JUNE, 1820. 


That the term Industry, as used by 
the Institution, may not be misunder- 
stood, we declare the meaning to be, 
the production from the earth of the 
materials requisite for the consump- 
tion and support of the country ; the 
conversion of those materials into fa- 
brics and articles for use ; the dis- 
tribution of them through the na- 
tion ; and the exportation to: other 
countries of the surplus. It is there- 
fore our object, by the employment 
of native materials, labour, machine- 
ry, and shipping, to endeavour to se- 
cure within ourselves, production, 
fabrication, and distribution, the 
three great objects of all industry. 
We declare that our attention is ex- 
tended to all these several objects ; 
that we hold them to be equally en- 
titled to regard ; and that there is 
between them an intimate and neces- 
sary connexion and dependence. 

Agriculture, the basis of national 
industry, ought not to depend for its 
prosperity upon the fluctuations of 
external demand, rising and falling 
with the varying necessities and poli- 
cy of foreign nations, which avail 
themselves of our productions only 
from regard to their own convenience. 
It should rest upon a permanent do- 
mestic policy, to be changed only 
when required by a change in our 
wants and relations. This great 
branch of national industry ought to 
be cherished as the source, the pa- 
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rent of Manufactures, which will thus 
become its protection and support, 
and afford it a certain and profitable 
imarket, exchanging raiment for food ; 
fabrics for ghee ; the means, for 
the products, of cultivation; thus 
supplying mutual wants, and sup- 
porting mutual interests; and, by 
creating a valuable surplus beyond 
local consumption, affording to Com- 
merce, the materials for distribution 
throughout the empire, and for ex- 
portation to foreign markets. 

Thus viewing the three cardinal 
interests of the country, as the source, 
the means, and the end of national in- 
dustry, we feel ourselves under a 
strong public obligation to encourage 
and labour for the protection of all, 
but especially for that which consti- 
tutes the connecting tie, the common 
bond which unites them ; affording a 
market to agriculture and materials 
for commerce, and depending on the 
productions of the one, and the dis- 
tributions of the other. 

In the ayowal of this common ob- 
ject, we ask of individuals, and asso- 
eiations connected with either or all 
of these interests, a co-operation in 
what we are anxious should be con- 
sidered a common cause—the cause 
of the country ; offering on our part 
a pledge, to ask no benefit for that 
interest which we may be considered 
more particularly to represent, that 
shall be injurious to the others, or in- 
consistent with them ; and, requi- 
ring nothing more from those who 
may associate with us, we will use 
eur best endeavours to effect such, 
and only ‘such measures, as may be 
for the common good—measures not 
of a local, sectional, or partial cha- 
racter, but ‘national, broad as the 
country, embracing all its industry. 
Though convened from different 
states, we have met by no settled or 
uniform rule of representation, nor 
do we think it needful to suggest one 
to agricultural and commercial asso- 
ciations ; being desirous only of their 
co-operation, the mode is left entirely 
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to their discretion. By union we fee! 
a perfect confidence that every inter- 
est will be promoted. Secured alike 
from foreign competition, the domes- 
tic market will afford employment to 
all. Weshall deeply lament, should 
there be a want of common action—of 
mutual endeavours ; shall deprecate, 
and struggle against, any injury toone 
interest for the real or imagined bene- 
fit of another ; and, if our endeavours 
at union are unavailing ; if those citi- 
zens immediately connected with 
agriculture shall be led to cherish the 
opinion that a precarious foreign, is 
preferable toa certain and perma- 
nent domestic, market, and shall re- 
fuse their aid toward effecting a 
change ;—if those concerned in com- 
merce shall countenance and uphold 
doctrines inconsistent with the policy 
which we deem indispensable to the 
welfare of the country—doctrines 
which go to sacrifice an immense in- 
ternal, to a very limited foreign com- 
merce—which make carrying and 
transportation more important than 
production and composition; it is our 
purpose, with firmness, moderation, 
and impartiality, to pursue the ob- 
ject we have announced—the promo- 
tion of American industry, unaffected 
by causeless alarms, by opposition, 
and by indifference. If unaided, or 
opposed by those interests whose 
concurrence we invite, neither our 
views nor. our dispositions will per- 
mit hostility to them on our part. If, 
acting without the lights and advice 
of their friends, we should be thought 
to lean more strongly than we ought to 
do, to the other great interests of the 
country, the censure must rest with 
those who refuse to co-operate, who 
withhold their counsels, and who dis- 
approve our exertions. It has unfor- 


tunately been assumed, that there is 
an opposition, and even a hostility, be- 
tween the leading interests of the na- 
tion. This is a great and radical er- 
ror: and before it is conceded, a 
general and cordial attempt at union 
should be made, in the contemplation 
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of a common object, and on the || cers, of whom seven shall be a quo- 
ground of mutual benefits. 


With these views and purposes, we 
adopt the following rules for the go- 
vernment of the institution : 

I. It shall be styled the Narionax 
INSTITUTION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
InpUSTRY. 

II. Its objects shall be to call the 
public attention to the subject of Na- 
tional Industry ; to diffuse informa- 
tion in reference to the policy of pro- 
tecting those branches of it which 
may be injured by foreign competi- 
tion ; of securing the rich and perma- 
nent advantages of a home market for 
all the products of labour and enter- 
prise ; of promoting a more general 
division of labour, a more extensive 
and useful commerce between the 
different sections of the Atlantic states, 
and between them and the Interior 
states, as well as a greater reciprocity 
of benefits between the Agricultural, 
Manufacturing, and Commercial inter- 
ests, and of developing and improv- 
ing the resources of the country ; to 
encourage the circulation of Books 
and Papers which treat upon those 
subjects ; to promote the formation 
of Associations in all parts of the 
country, for the encouragement of in- 
dustry, and to correspond with them ; 
and to obtain statistical statements 
relative to every branch of employ- 
ment, to the various products of la- 
bour, and the internal and external 
trade of the nation. 

If. The Officers of the Institution 
shall consist of a President, two Vice 
Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, 
and Assistant Secretary. These Offi- 
cers, and the remaining members of 
the Board of Managers, provided for 
in the fourth article, shall be chosen 
at an annual Meeting, to be held on 
the first Wednesday in June, in the 
city of New-York, or at such other 
place as the Board of Managers may 
direct, 

IV. There shall be a Board of 
Managers, which shall consist of twen- 
ty-five members, including the Offi- 
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rum, who shall hold their offices till 
others are appointed. They shall 
call special meetings of the institu- 
tion whenever they shall deem them 
necessary ; make By-Laws ; and re- 
port their proceedings to the insti- 
tution at its anniversary meeting. 
They shall choose out of their Mem- 
bers a Committee of Correspondence 
and a Committee of Publication, each 
consisting of five Members. 

V. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence to commu- 
nicate with such Societies throughout 
the Union as have objects congenial 
with those of this Institution, and use 
their best endeavours to effect the es- 
tablishment of such Societies. 

VI. The Committee of Publication 
shall determine what Books and 
Pamphlets it may be proper for the 
Institution to publish, and adopt suit- 
able measures to ensure their circula- 
tion. 

VII. Every Subscriber paying Five 
Dollars annually in advance to the 
Treasurer, shall be a member of this 
institution, and shall be entitled to a 
copy of the Reports, and other publi- 
cations of the institution. 

VIII. Societies in all parts of the 
country, whether Agricultural, Manu- 
facturing, or Commercial, which co- 
operate and correspond with this in- 
stitution, and contribute to its funds, 
shall receive its publications ; their 
Presidents shall be considered Mem- 
bers. 


Officers and Managers of the Institution. 


President—Wm. Few, New-York. 
Vice Presidents—Matthew Carey, 
Pennsylvania, James Rhodes, Rhode- 
Island. 
Treasurer—P. H. Schenck, New- 
York. 
Secretaries—J. T. Walden, EF. 
Lord, New-York. 7 
Board of Managers—Isaac Pierson, 
J. E. Hyde, T. B. Wakeman, Charles 
G. Haines, H. E. Haight, Wm. Wat- 
18 
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kinson, New-York City ; Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, Albany, T. R. Gold, 
Oneida County, State of New-York ; 
Caleb Stark, New-Hampshire ; Wm. 
Tileston, James Shepherd, Massa- 
chusetts; H. P. Franklin, Rhode 
Island ; Ward Woodbridge, J. R. 
Watkinson, Connecticut ; Peter Colt, 
James Crommelin, New-Jersey ; 
William Young, Pennsylvania; E. I. 
Dupont, Delaware ; John Hillen, Ma- 
ryland. 





NEW-YORK COUNTY SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE AND 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Soci- 
ety, held at the Mayor’s Office, City 
Hall, June 6, 1820, for the election 
of officers, the following persons were 
elected for the ensuing year : 

John B. Coles, President, 

» Isaac Chauncey, Ist Vice Pres’ dt. 
Henry Astor, 2d Vice President, 
Richard N. Harrison, Rec. Sec’ry. 
Isaac M. Ely, Cor. Secretary, 
Silvanus Miller, Treasurer. 
Managers.—Cadwallader D. Col- 

den, Wm. Edgar, jun. Peter Loril- 
lard, John Swartwout, Benjamin 
Butler, John Earl, jun. George 
Brinckerhoff, John Slidell, David 
Hosack, John P. Groshon, Thomas 
Gibbons, Charles G. Haines, Matthew 
L. Davis, Alexander Fink, Cornelius 
Schuyler, Benjamin U. Coles, David 
Wagstaff, John T. Champlin, Tho- 
mas R. Smith, Samuel L. Mitchell, 
Ezra Weeks, Michael Floy, John W. 
Wyman, Josiah Dean, Najah Taylor. 

The President elect being absent, 
the chair was taken by Com. Chaun- 
cey, when the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted, — 
North having declined a re-election. ) 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
society be presented to General Wil- 
liam North, our late President, for 
his efficient services in organizing this 
Society ; and for the zeal, patriotism, 
and intelligence, which have distin- 
guished his conduct, in the discharge 








of his official duties; and, that a 
committee be appointed to communi- 
cate to him this resolution. 

Upon the report of the last year’s 
committee on the subject of Domestic 
Manufactures, it was also resolved, 
that a committee be appointed for 
the purpose of reporting to the socie- 
ty, through the board of managers, 
the state and condition of domestic 
manufactures in the city and county 
of New-York ; and that the commit- 
tee be authorized to employ some 
person or persons, at the expense of 
the Society, to collect the necessary 
details for such report; and, also, 
that the committee prepare a suitable 
memorial to Congress, for the promo- 
tion of domestic manufactures, and 
present the same, with the above- 
mentioned report, to the board. 





A respectable meeting of the citi- 
zens of New Jersey friendly to the 
encouragement of national industry, 
was held in the city of New Bruns- 
wick, at the house of Joseph Runyon, 
on Monday the 5th of June, 1820. 
Andrew Howell, Esq. of Somerset, 
was called to the chair, and D. Fitz 
Randolph, appointed Secretary. The 
object of the meeting was to associate 
for the purposes recommended in the 
Circular of the National Institution 
for promoting industry in the United 
States, and to appoint delegates to 
attend the Convention of said Institu- 
tion in New-York. 





Jackson & Baggot, No. 196 Broad- 
way, have established a manufactory for 
cutting glass. They exhibit a variety of 
specimens, which have been pronounced 
by judges equal to any imported. A 
bow! cut by them, after the manner of 
the celebrated Bristol bowl, but ex- 
ceeding that considerably in size and 
weight, may be seen at their store. 
They invite their friends and the pub- 
lic to call and inspect it. 





One gallon of water-melon juice will, 


by boiling, aiford a pint of pure syrup, 


preferable to honey or molasses for do- 
mestic or medicinal purposes. 















PERCY’S MASQUE. 


[The following letter from the venerable 
Author of M‘Fingal, relates to a new Dra- 
matic Work which we have now in the press, 
with alterations from the English edition.] 


MY DEAR SIR, 


I am pleased to find that you have 
consented to the republication of Per- 
cy’s Masque, as the acknowledged 
production ef an American writer. 
{ am of opinion that you have little 
reason to doubt its success, either 
from the neglect of the public, or the 
severity of criticism, foreign or do- 
mestic. ‘T'he people of this country 
have so often been represented by 
the British, as wholly destitute of lite- 
rature and talents, that their atten- 
tion is considerably awakened on the 
subject, and they are disposed to 
give every encouragement to the 
promotion of science, and the efforts 
of native genius. 

Few attempts in the serious Drama 
have been as yet made in this coun- 
try ; but we may with truth assert 
that in Great Britain almost as few, 
during the last half century, have de- 
served any high degree of public ap- 
plause. False taste, erroneous cri- 
ticism, and mistaken ideas of the na- 
ture of dramatic poetry, have almost 
ruined the spirit of the English stage. 
Its declension is owned and lamented 
by their most judicious and distin- 
guished critics. Pompous declama- 
tion, and laboured descriptions, more 
in the epic than tragic style, have 
been too often substituted for the lan- 
guage of nature and the passions. 
From the era of Shakspeare to the 
suppression of plays in the time of 
Cromwell, the British theatre, amidst 
all its imperfections, maintained its 
own natural and original character. 
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But on its revival in the reign of 
Charles II. the serious Drama was 
degraded by a servile imitation of the 
laboured pomp of the French rhy- 
ming tragedy ; and its vigour cramp- 
ed by submission to the arbitrary 
rules of the modern school of criti- 
cism. The ease and graceful sim- 
plicity of the dialogue were ex- 
changed for bombastic language, and 
artificial sentiment. The actors were 
introduced to declaim at each other 
in set heroic speeches, and the wri- 
ters of plays ceased to be natural, by 
striving to become poetical. 

Percy s Masque is composed in a 
style and manner far more resembling 
the early British theatre than the 
modern. ‘The choice of the subject 
is fortunate. The celebrated names 
of Percy, Douglas, and Henry the 
Fifth, are dear to the British nation, 
and familiar in America to all the ad- 
mirers of Shakspeare. They trans- 
port us back to the times of chivalry ; 
and prepare us for the exhibition of 
heroic adventures and remantic gal- 
lantry. 

The plot, though almost wholly the 
work of invention, is not inconsistent 
with history, and perfectly corres- 
ponds with the manners of that turbu- 
lent and warlike age. ‘The dialogue 
is generally well conducted ;_ the 
versification easy, animated, and ele- 
gant. The diction is well adapted to 
the stage. It has enough of the relish 
of antiquity to suit the period in which 
the scene is laid, without descending 
to vulgarity, or swelling into pedant- 
ry, affectation, and bombast. To 
** bustle in heroics” is as contrary to 
theatrical dignity, as to creep in pro- 
saic numbers, or offend the ear by, 
what Johnson calls, colloquial barba- 
risms. : 

_ The characters are in general well 
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sustained, and sufficiently discrimi- 
nated. It was a difficult task to re- 
present the ardent passion of the he- 
roine for an unknown wanderer, who 
appeared greatly her inferior in rank, 
without offending female delicacy ; 
and perhaps a still more arduous one, 
to support the dignity of king Henry, 
in the scene in which he is placed com- 
pletely in the power of Percy and his 
followers. In both instances the au- 
thor appears to have succeeded as 
fully as the plan of the fable would 
admit. 

The gradual discovery of Percy to 
his friends and associates ; and, in the 
last scene, to the king and his attend- 
ants, where he assumes his native dig- 
nity, and surprises them by declaring 
himself the son of Hotspur, is carried 
on with great art and propriety. His 
character is interesting, and well 
drawn ; displaying fortitude, tender- 
ness, and the ardour of romantic he- 
‘oism. 

I do not hesitate to give my opi- 
nion, that the play furnishes an inte- 
resting dramatic entertainment, and 
does honour to American genius. If 
judged by the strictest rules of criti- 
cism, the unity of the action is per- 
fect, and the unities of time and place 
less infringed than in almost any mo- 
dern production. It affords many 
examples of sublime and pathetic 
sentiments and descriptions, and dis- 
plays more knowledge of human na- 
ture and the passions than could have 
been expected from a first attempt at 
dramatic composition. 

If you think my opinion may be of 
service, you are. welcome to make 
such use of this letter, or any part of 
it, as you may judge proper. 

With much esteem, yours, &c. 
JOHN TRUMBULL. 
Hartford, June, 1820. 





YUSEF CARAMALLI. 


[We promised in our last number to take 
further notice of the late Dramatic Specta- 
cle-of Yusef Caramalli, or the Siege of Tripo. 








li, performed originally for the Benefit of 
Miss Johnson, and subsequently for the au- 
thor; being the last play performed at the 
Park Theatre, as that spacious and elegant 
building was in flames in less than an hour 
after the audience had taken their depar- 
ture.] 


Tripoti never fails to revive re- 
collections dear to every American. 
It was in a war with that regency, or 
more properly speaking, Pachalick, 
that our navy acquired a renown 
which time matured and perfected, 
and which has since led to great, 
and, we hope, durable results. As 
early as 1801, Yusef Caramalli, then 
and at present, Pacha of Tripoli, 
calculating upon a profitable tributa- 
ry peace, dismissed the American 
Consul, cut down his flag staff, and 
declared war in due form. A squad- 
ron was sent against that place, and 
the loss of the Philadelphia frigate, 
and captivity of Commodore Bain- 
bridge and crew, are events well 
known and remembered. The sub- 
sequent attack upon, and the burn- 
ing of that frigate, by the gallant 
Decatur—the various bombardments 
of the town—the blowing up of the 
fire ship, with Somers, Wadsworth, 
and Israel—the attack of Eaton on 
Derne, and the continuance and ter- 
mination of the war in 1806, all con- 
stitute brilliant epochs in American 
history. And from the distance of 
the place—the contrast of habits, 
manners, religion, and costume, it 
may be easily imagined that the 
events of that war would form an in- 
teresting subject for an American 
drama. It is, however, difficult to 
write a drama on national eyents 
alone—hence the necessity of form- 
ing a distinct plot, and weaving in the 
events of the war as.auxiliary .to the 
piece. The outlines of the present 
drama are as follows :—Yusef, Pacha 
of Tripoli, (Mr. Maywood,) being at 
war with Spain as well as the United 
States, captures a Spanish vessel, on 
board of which is Rosabel, (Miss 
Johnson, ) and Genzales, her affianced 
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husband, (Mr. Woodhull.) The 
beauty and accomplishments of Ro- 
sabel, make a forcible impression on 
the heart of the Pacha, who is repre- 
sented as mild and virtuous-—Rosa- 
bel, touched with his kindness, but 
fearing his power, conceals from him 
her engagements to Gonzales, who 
becomes tortured with jealousy at the 
attentions paid to her by the Pacha, 
and engages in a plot to seize a ves- 
sel and make his escape with her. 
And in order to ascertain whether she 
has any attachment to Yusef, proposes 
to her to assassinate him, from which 
she revolts with horror-—maddened 
by jealousy, he attempts to kill 
himself, but his uplifted arm is ar- 
rested by the Pacha, and the secret 
of his engagement with Rosabel is 
divulged in extenuation. The Pa- 
cha, shocked at the intelligence, yet 
disdaining to have recourse to his 
power, dismisses Gonzales with a se- 
cret determination to set them both at 
liberty. 

Harry Mountfort (Mr. Simpson,) 
an American lieutenant in the navy, 
is one of the captives of the Phila- 
delphia frigate, and has formed a 
secret attachment to Rosabel.—He is 
not confined, and uses his liberty in 
watching her motions, together with 
the conduct of the old Ben Museff, 
(Mr. Barnes,) who is Guardian Basha 
to the American slaves, and with 
whom a long scene and dialogue is 
had. The second scene of the second 
act is the harbour of ‘Tripoli, with the 
Philadelphia frigate--janizaries on 
guard. A small xebeque is seen row- 
ing toward the frigate, which is soon 
on fife, and blows up with a terrible 
explosion. The city is alarmed, and 
the batteries manned for an attack. 
The third scene is a garden with a 
high wall, from which Pedrigo, valet 
to Gonzales, (Mr. Spiller) descends, 
having been to visit Inis, (Miss Brun- 
dage) maid to Rosabel : he is met by 
Vasco, (Mr. Bancker) to whom he re- 
counts his life and adventures. Gon- 
zales and his companions assemble 
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on the beach by order of the Pacha, 
who in a previous interview with Ro- 
sabel, informs her of the discovery 
of her secret, and his determination 
to act nobly, by restoring her to her 
lover. Gonzales, still jealous of the 
Pacha, determines on a rash act of 
vengeance, should he restore Rosabel 
to him, which in his opinion would 
be a proof of her infidelity. The 
Pacha arrives with Rosabel and at- 
tendants, from whom he takes an 
affectionate leave ; they ascend the 
vessel, when Gonzales, upbraiding 
the Pacha with his perfidy, clasps 
Rosabel in his arms, and throws her 
into the sea. The ship sails, and 
the curtain falls, which ends the 
second act. 

The second scene, in the third act, 
exhibits Rosabel, who has been 
saved by Harry Mountfort. In des- 
pair at the departure of her lever, 
whose arrival at her native land with- 
out her would create the most un- 
favourable opinions of her fame, she 
is inconsolable. ‘The Pacha, harras- 
sed by repeated attacks from the 
American squadron, determines on 
giving them peace, and a flag of 
truce is introduced from the Desert, 
giving an animated account of the 
attack and capture of Derne, which 
fixes the determination of the Pacha 
tomake peace. Signals are made— 
the American squadron enter the 
Bay—the commodore, marines, and 
seamen, land, and the treaty is sign- 
ed. After these ceremonies have 
been performed, the commodore in- 
forms the Pacha, that passing a neigh- 
bouring island, he had discovered a 
vesse] stranded, and had taken the 
crew from the wreck and brought 
them to Tripoli. The Pacha dis- 
covers that it is Gonzales who has 
been rescued, and be is ordered on 
shore with his comrades. The Pacha 
upbraids him with his perfidious cru- 
elty, and erders him to a dungeon : 
as he is.led out, he encounters Rosa- 
bel, whom he imagines is dead ; 


| their mutual surprise is great, and 
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the rage of Gonzales at his disap- 
pointment renders him frantic. Ro- 
sabel solicits his pardon, but is de- 
nied, and after much entreaty, she 
obtains permission to visit him in 
prison. She finds Gonzales. still 
strongly prejudiced against her, and 
glorying in his attack upon her life, 
and lamenting at its failure. After 
in vain attempting to allay this fury, 
she asks to be released from her vows; 
which request he instantly complies 
with. Rosabel entreats permission 
of the Pacha to pass sentence upon 
Gonzales, which is granted ; and, in 
the presence of the whole court, she 
orders him to be transported, unhurt, 
to the nearest island, and gives her 
hand to Mountfort. ‘The Pacha ap- 
proves her choice, and the piece ends 
with a grand ballet, &c. 

Such are the outlines of the piece, 
which unquestionably possesses inter- 
est, and is so blended with histo- 
rical events, that the recollection 
of the brilliant exploits of our na- 
vy, are revived with all the co- 
louring which fancy and_patriotism 
can give. The first night of a new 
play resembles more a rehearsal than 
a performance: and such were the 
difficulties in managing the scenery, 
the crowd of marines, sailors and 
supernumeraries ; such the labour of 
study incidental to the drudgery of 
performing every night, that the 
players were excusable for the visible 
defects in their acting ; still, the 
piece was received in the most flat- 
tering, and, in some respects, enthu- 
siastic manner. The call for the 
author on all sides—the handsome 
compliment of the ladies and gentle- 
men rising in the boxes and pit to 
receive him, and even the delighted 
little children joining in the general 
call, however agreeable it may have 
been to his feelings, could not have 
been complied with without a de- 
parture from every correct rule of 
deportment. Suppose Mr. Noah 
had, in obedience to this flattering 
éall, made his appearance on the 








stage, what could he have said ? His 
situation would have been very un- 
pleasant ; and a particular evil which 
is to be apprehended from this course, 
is that of preventing others from at- 
tempting to write a drama, and for 
obvious reasons : If every author 
who writes a successful play is com- 
pelled to exhibit himself on the 
stage, where is the man of talent 
who would consent to enter the lists. 
On the second night, however, such 
was the renewed clamour for the 
Author, that a serious disturbance was 
anticipated ; to prevent which, he ap- 
peared in the side boxes, and after 
shouts and applauses, order was re- 
stored. 

Notwithstanding that the Siege of 
Tripoli and the Battle of Chippewa 
have been well received, there is 
throughout both plays a careless- 
ness which seems to run’ through all 
Mr. Noah’s writings, political, reli- 
gious, dramatic, and miscellaneous. 
His ideas flow so rapidly that he has 
them under no controul ; he writes 
so much, and on so many subjects— 
he passes from one to another with so 
much rapidity of thought and fertility 
of invention, that he breaks down 
every rule of composition, every pos- 
sible order, and seems to think that 
there is more nature, point, and soft- 
ness, in a hurried, slovenly genius, 
than in stiff and measured sentences. 
if he would devote three months’ time 
to write, to polish, and improve a 
play, instead of ten days, he could 
produce something calculated to 
give stability and character to Ameri- 
can literature. 

Before we conclude our remarks on 


. the subject, we cannot forbear notis 


cing the finale to this piece. 

In Europe it is customary for an 
author to have the proceeds of every 
third night, and the managers of our 
theatre, with a desire to reward merit, 
and induce others to write, determin- 
ed that the author should have a ben- 
efit, which he accordingly had ; and 
was complimented with a crowded 
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house. ‘The destruction of the The- 
atre, and the great loss sustained by 
the performers, determined Mr. Noah 
not to receive the proceeds him- 
self, but to cause them to be distri- 
buted among the sufferers ; and the 
following correspondence has occur- 
red on the subject, which exhibits a 
spirit of liberality that carries with it 
its own reward, 


M. M. Noah, Esq. 

Dear Sir—lInclosed you have 
¢405 72, being your portion of the 
cash receipts to the play of last even- 
ing. The motives which induced you 
to bring forward those two pieces en- 
title you to the thanks of every well 
wisher of the drama. | beg leave now 
to offer you mine. In great haste, 
yours sincerely, S. PRICE. 

Dear Sitr—I hasten to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your note of yes- 
terday, inclosing the sum of $405 
72, being my portion of the cash 
receipts to the play of Wednesday 
evening. The destruction of the 
Theatre by fire at any period, could 
not fail to produce sincere regret, but 
it is extremely painful to me that this 
calamity should have occurred on a 
night, when so many friends honoured 
my dramatic trifles with their pre- 
sence; the consequences resulting 
from this accident, in depriving a 
number of persons of their little pro- 
perty and resources, and who are 
wholly dependent on the Theatre, are 
truly distressing ; | pray you, there- 
fore, to take back this sum, and dis- 
tribute it among them, corresponding 
with their losses and wants. In taking 
this step, | persuade myself that it will 
afford you as much pleasure in admin- 
istering to those necessities, as it does 
me in affording the means. 

For your just appreciation of my 
motives, in writing those pieces, my 
best acknowledgments are due. 1 
am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

M. M. NOAH. 
S. Price, Esq. 
New-York, Friday morning, May 26. 








MARIE STUART. 
The new Tragedy at the Theatre Francois. 


The first question asked you in 
every society is, ‘Have you seen 
Marie Stuart?’ If you are obliged to 
answer in the negative, they turn from 
you with a kind of disdainful pity ; 
but if you can give an aflirmative to 
the question, you are called upon 
to resuscitate all your sorrows. The 
Tragedy being too much praised, it 
certainly causes some disappointment 
in the representation. It presents the 
character of Mary in a different point 
of view from that in which we have 
been accustomed to contemplate her. 
Mademoiselle Duchesnois being, to 
use the least ungallant expression the 
occasion will permit, not the hand- 
somest woman, of course, much of the 
illusion necessary to the scene is lost, 
when she is the representative of the 
Queen of Scots, who never appears to 
our imagination but adorned with all 
the grace and beauty peculiar to her 
sex ; besides, they have made her 
character too passionate and violent. 
Through the four first acts she seldom 
appears but in a storm of passion, and 
which, in the interview with Eliza- 
beth, in the park of Fotheringay Cas- 
tle, rises into an absolute paroxysm 
of fury, in which she flings about and 
stamps upon the stage, as if she would 
tear up the very boards ; the stern- 
hearted arbitrary Elizabeth is a very 
lamb to her. ‘This is neither histo- 
rically nor poetically true ; nor do we 
recognise, until the parting scene in 
the fifth act, the tender, unfortunate, 
and resigned Queen of Scots, whose 
hopes have been blasted, and spirit 
subdued, by a nineteen years’ captivi- 
ty—who pardons her jeaious and unre- 
lenting rival, and seems gladly to em- 
brace death as a refuge from the cru- 
el world which had abandoned her. 
This farewell scene, in which she 
takes leave of her women and ser- 
vants, and distributes her jewels 
amongst them, is profoundly affecting, 
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and draws forth an abundant tribute 
of tears and pocket handkerchiefs. 
The women weep and sob like chil- 
dren, and the men’s eyes run like 
fountains—thus tender-hearted are 
the Parisians. The closing scene is 
also excellent, and extremely well 
managed. Mary is led out to the 
scaffold, and Leicester remains alone 
upon the stage ; he listens at a window 
to the sounds which proceed from a 
chamber underneath, in which the 
execution takes place; he hears some 
one praying ; he catches the sound of 
his own name, as if the victim was 
praying for him in her last agony—a 
breathless and portentous silence en- 
sues, which is at last broken by the 
descent of the axe ; he uttersa soul 
harrowing scream, to which every 
nerve in the house vibrates, and falls 
senseless on the floor. The curtain 
drops. The effect of this last scene 
is terrible—is electric. It isin sucha 
moment that Talma shows himself the 
greatest of actors—his deep-murmur- 
ing voice exerts a tremendous and al- 
most supernatural power. Its burst- 
ing out is like a volcanic expiosion of 
mingled passions—pity, love, self- 
hatred, remorse, horror and despair, 
are all sent forth in one wild expres- 
sion of voice, and countenance, and 
attitude. The character of Lei-ces- 
tee-re (as they pronounce it) is detest- 
able throughout the piece—not pos- 
sessing a single redeeming trait ; he 
is a cold, calculating, compromising 
courtier, and a mean, pusillanimous, 
and treacherous lover.— Paris paper. 





We copy the following article from a late 
Belfast paper. 


The novelty of a debut in the cha- 
racter of Richard III]. by Zerah 
Colburn, the American youth, who 
some years ago excited much surprise 
in this town by his extraordinary cal- 
culations, attracted rather a larger 
audience than usual at this season. 
He seems to be about 13 or 14 years 


of age, and from such a-period of life ' 








much could not be expected in so ar- 
duous a character. Having, probably, 
seen some eminent actor perform, 
with a strong memory, and good imi- 
tative powers, he bustled through the 
scene with much facility. Where 
active passion was to be depicted, 
he evinced a considerable degree of 
spirit; but the genius which gives 
effect by a single glance, the intona- 
tion of a sentence, or the emphasis of 
a word, was altogether wanting. 
Nor could it be expected in such a 
youth : his voice, his figure, his un- 
derstanding, are necessarily as yet 
unformed, and every one knows that 
it requires all the moral and physical 
powers in their full maturity, with 
unquestionable genius, to represent 
such a character in perfection. Other 
parts of the drama are, however, bet- 
ter suited to his years ; and if he has 
put his mind to the stage, we would 
not discourage him from the pursuit, 
but recommend him, or those who 
judge for him, to be extremely cau- 
tious in the choice of his characters. 





Parisian Theatricals ; new pieces.— 
The number of new pieces of vari- 
ous descriptions which have appeared 
at the different theatres of Paris, in 
the course of last year, amounts to 
one hundred and fourteen. They 
have been furnished in the following 
proportions : the Royal Academy of 
Music, (ci-devant, the Opera,) two 
new operas, and three ballets; the 
Comedie Frangaise, seven comedies ; 
the Theatre Feydeau, eleven comic 
operas ; the Theatre Favart, twenty- 
two comedies ; the Vaudeville, twen- 
ty-two comedies, historic facts, 
vaudevilles, anecdotes, dramatic epi- 
sodes, parodies, &c.; the Varieties, 
twenty-five pieces of different de- 
scriptions ; the theatre of Porte St. 
Martin, thirteen melo-dramas, come- 
dies, or vaudevilles ; the Gaité, four- 
teen ; the Ambigu, ten; the Olym- 
pic Circus, (though closed during a 
considerable «portion of the year,) 
five pantomimes. | 
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Correcting Compass.—Captain Wil- { 


liams, of the packet ship Albion, has 
adopted Mr. Bywater’s new plan of a 
correcting compass: it will be seen by 
the following letter, that it has complete 
ly answered the purposed end, and is 
likely to be of considerable importance 
to all large ships, having iron knees, &c. 
&c.on board. To enable our readers 
to form some idea of the principle on 
which this compass acts, we have to 
state that it has been ascertained, by the 
most respectable nautical authority, that 
in Jarge ships having much iron en board, | 
there is generally in high latitudes about 
10 degrees of difference in the bearing 
of the compass in the binnacle when the 
ship's head is turned from the east to 
west, tuough there is little or no diiler- 
ence ftom the true bearing when the 
head is north to south. This incorrect- 
ness of the ship’s compass when her 
head is east and west, was discovered 
some time since by Captain Flinders, 
aud is now called the deviation of the 
compass ; to ascertain the exact degree 
of which, the correcting compass is ex- 
amined once at Jeast in every two hours, 
and from the result of such examination 
the ship’s course is taken. 

The experience of Captain Williams 
is also important in another point of view, 
beside that of establishing the correct- 
ness of Mr. B’s plan, for it shows how 
readily it may be adopted by large ships 
where it may be wanted, for Mr. B. first 
supposed it would require an clevation 
of 20 feet to remove the compass beyond 
the intiuence of the iron on board, aud 
half way up the mizzeomast was thoughta 
good position; but the experience of 
Capt. W, has proved that a less eleva- 
tion will answer the purpose equally well, 
which renders the plan much more easy 
of adoption. —English Paper. 

“* Liverpool, (Ship Albion) April 4. 

** Sir—I adopted your plan of the cor- 
recting compass on my last voyage to 
New-York and back to this port, and 
found by placing it about 9 feet abaft the 
binnacle and 6 feet above the deck, that 
it was uninfluenced by the iron knees 
&c.on board. Sometimes, according to 
the course steering, it differed from the 
binnacle full one point, whilst at other 
times they agreed; and [ run by it for 
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the Saltees this time in thick weather, 


| without having made the land, and made 
' them very exact, though it differed from 
the binnacle full three quarters of a point; 


and I am happy to say, that it bas been 
of great service to me, as | could never 
depend on my compass before.—Il am, 
sir, your humble servant, 
* JOHN WILLIAMS.” 
“ To Mr. John Bywater, Navigation- 
shop, Pool-lane.” 


Western Canal.—A_ pyoposition was 


| before the senate of the U. States at the 


last accounts, for the appointment of 
commissioners to examine the country 
between the Sandusky and Miami bays 
of lake Erie, and the navigable waters 
of the Sciota, and great Miami rivers of 
the Ohio, to ascertain whether, and by 
what route, a canal can be laid out to 
connect those waters; and if practicable, 
to determine and lay out such canal, &e. 
This bill was before the senate on the 
9ih inst. and, after various attempts to 
destroy it, by the eastern and southern 
gentlemen, was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, ayes 20, nays 13, 
Althoug!: this vote has a propitious ap- 
pearance, for the accomplishment of this 
great national work, of so much import- 
ance to the western country, yet we had 
so much experience of late of the un- 
certainty of legislation, with regard to 
similar objects, that we have scarcely an 
idea that it will finally pass. “ Blessed 
are they who expect nothing, for they 
shall never be disappointed.” ‘The prae- 
ticability of such a canal bas Jong been 
asserted by some of the most intelligent 


| men of Ohio, with whom we have con- 


versed—anud from such observations as 
we have of ourselves been able to make, 
we incline to the opinion. Should it be 
accomplished, it will hace such a mighty 
effect upon the trade of the whole west- 
ern country, that it is impossible to cat- 
culate the consequences. 


To vine Dressers.—A_ potatoe, placed 
upon the ends of such vines as have been 
cut, will effectually check their bleeding. 
This is known. by successful experiment, 


and cummunicated for the benefit of 


others. 


A French paper states that count’Re- 
19 
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manzou, of Russia, is fitting out, at his 
own expense, two expeditions of disco- 
very. The route of one is from Asia to 
America, upon the Ice: the other is di- 
rected to ascend one of the rivers which 
have their entrance on the North West 
Coast, or Russian America, and to pene- 
trate by the unknown region which lies 
between the Frozen Cape and the river 
Mackenzie. 


Encouragement of Sciences and the 
Arts.—Congress, at its last session, ap- 
propriated for the use of the Columbian 
Institute, five acres of the public ground 
in the City of Washington: and it is un- 
derstood that the President has allowed 
for this purpose the east end of the Mall; 
being that part of the public ground ly- 
ing at the foot of the Capitol Hail. 


South American Police.—Abstract of 
an Edict, dated Bucros Ayres, March 
14, 1820, of Den Manuel Sarratea, Go- 
vernor of that Province. 

1. Assoine disorderly men of the num- 
ber of those who were seduced by the 
factiomsts of the administration which 
has just been deposed, on account of ex- 
cesses committed against the persons and 
property of the citizens, persist in acts 
that keep the city in agitation, it has 
been this day decreed, that each of the 
principal city-officers shall patrole in his 
ward with seven, eight, or more armed 
inhabitants, day and night, for the space 
of eight days; and during the night, for 
as longa time as the government may 
think proper. All the inhabitants, whe- 
ther foreigners or casual, must take part 
in this service. 

2. Two shots fired in quick succession 
from the dwelling of the officer of the 
ward, will serve as a signal, at which all 
the men of the ward shall assemble there 
with arms and ammunition. Whoever 
fails in obeying the above reguiations, 
shall be subject to a fine proportioned to 
his means. 

3. Every person caught in the act of 
robbing, or with stolen goods of what- 
ever value, shall be instantly shot or 
h up. 

Te eeare one who shall wound or kill 
another deliberately, or through inebrie- 
ty, shall be shot witbin an hour, and gib- 
beted. 

5. The soldier who shall be found ro- 
ving from his quarters without a pass, 
shall be condemned to Jabour in chains 
at the public works for one year. 

6. The shops shall be shut at the 











sound of the evening bell for prayers, 
under penalty of a fine of two hundred 
dollars ; and the patrols shal! not allow 
any two men to remain together in the 
public heuses and shops longer than the 
exact time necessary for the purpose of 
what they want. ‘Those who disobey 
the order to retire, shall be puuished with 
a hundred stripes, and a montl’s confine- 
ment in irons. 

7. Whoever being without function or 
office, shall be met with a gun, sabre, 
or other arms forbidden by law, shall be 
sent to the public works, for two years, 
to labour in chains. 

§. Soldiers who shall be absent from 
their quarters unlawfully, for twelve 
hours, shail be subject to the last men- 
tioned punishment for four years, &c. &c. 


The number of Theological schools in 
the empire of Russia is fifty-eight, con- 


_ sisting of four academies, thirty-six se- 


minaries, and eighteen primary schools, 
in which the Russian language, arithme- 
tic, and the Christian religion, are taught. 
These fifty-eight establishments contain 
at present twenty-six thousand youths, 
mosi of whom are educated at the ex- 
pense of the government. 


It is said that, durirg the last eight 
years, not a single individual has been 
attacked by the smail pox in the state of 
Denmark, all the inhabitants having 
been vaccinated by order of the king. 
IF'rom this fact, it is evident that the 
small pox, which has committed greater 
havoc than plagues and wars, might be 
banished from the face of the earth, 
Vaccination itself would then become 
useless. 


The new system of education, (the 
Lancasterian) is making great progress 
in Russia. A great number of schools 
on this plan have been established for 
the children of the society. Even in Si- 
beria, there is an establishment of the 
kind for the training of teachers, who 
are sent thence into different parts of 
the empire. In the neighbourhood of 
Gdessa, in the South of Russia, there are 
schools for more than ten thousand 
troops. The Cossacs particularly are 
said to make extraordinary progress in 
reading and writing. 


The foilowivg article, which gives 
some idea of Chinese superstition, is 
taken from a Pekin Gazette : 

** The Ist of May, 1819, there arose 
suddenly, at Pekin, a tempest, that ob- 
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scured the heavens, and filled the air 
with sand and dust. The emperor, think- 
ing it was a judgment from heaven, was 


very much alarmed, and very anxious to | 


know what it meant. He assembled his 
ministers of state, and commanded them 
to endeavour to discover the cause of it; 
he then reprimanded iis astronomers for 
not having foretold it to him. ‘ You 
announced to me,’ said he to tiem, ‘three 
days ago, the Lappy influence the stars 
had over me, foretelling a long and pros- 
perous life; this was mere flattery, 
while you either would not, or could not 
tell me of this impending misfortune.’ 
Three of these sages gave their opinion, 
that the cause of this tempest was the 
dismissal of the late chief minister Sung 
Laptan, and advised him to recal him ; 
but his majesty, far from approving their 
proposal, reprimanded them for having 
the presumption to meddle with the royal 
prerogative. The body of mathemati- 
cians gave in their opinien, assuring him 
that if this whirlwind, accompanied with 
dust, continued during the whole day, it 
indicated a perverse conduct and vari- 
ance of opinion between the sovereign 
and his ministers, as well as a great 
drought and famine ; if the wind dis- 
turbed the sand, moved the stones, and 
made much noise, inundations were to 
be expected, and if the dust continued 
to fall one hour more, the plague would 
rage in the southern regions, and half 
the inhabitants to the south east would 
be sick.” 


Indiun Mission.—For the purpose of 
ascertaunng the condition of the various 
Indian tribes within the limits of the 
United States, we understand, that the 
Rey. Dr. Morse, of Charlesiown, Mas- 
sachusetis, has commenced, under the 
authority of the national adininistra- 


tion, a journey through the western 
parts of the State of New-York, visit- 
ing the remnants of tribes in his way, 
and will pass up the Lakes to Detroit, 
and Makinaw, to Lake Superior ; from 
thence returning, will cross Michigan to 
Green Bay, and over to the Mississippi, 


and across that River into the state of ) 


Missouri—and returao by the way of Illis 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, to 
New-York. 

In October he will commence a second 
journey, east of the Alleghany, to Geor- 
gia, and ivto Fiorida—then through 
Alabama and the Creek ‘nation, to the 
states of Mississippi and Louisiana, to 
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Natchitoches, and Arkansaw Territory, 
and return by the way of Natchez, 
through Tennessee aud Kentucky, to 
New-York. 

His instructions from the government 
require of him to direct his attention, 
among other things, to the actual con- 
dition of the Indian tribes that be shall 
visit, as it respects (eir moral, peligious 
and political character—to ascertain 
their numbers—tlie extent and descrip- 
tion of country which they severally oc- 
cupy—their modes of lite, customs, laws, 
and political jasttytious—the character 
and dispositions ot their most influential 
men—the number, situation and charac- 
ter of their schools and teachers, their 
plans of instruction and education, and 
the success that has attended the attempts 
already made to educate their youth— 
the feelings of their chiefs with regard 
to the introduction of education and ci- 
vilization among their people—the state 
of trade with them, &c. 

Fine Arts.—A letter received in town, 
from our minister at St. James, men- 
tious the retara of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
to London. He assures the writer that 
the death of Mr. West would not rob the 
picture (painting for the New-York 
icademy) of any advantage, the like- 
ness having been complete before that 
lamentable event took place. He also 
remarks, that ihe last injunction he re- 
ceived from Mr. West, before setting 
out on his tour to the continent, was, not 
to touch the ead again, as he considered 
it already perfect; and the writer, who 
has seen the portrait, concurs in opinion. 

This picture will rank high among the 
most finished paintings of the celebrated 
artist, and its arrival is looked for with 
much impatience. 

Our countrymen in England, Leslie 
and Newton, are paintiog with much 
success, and Messrs. Perkins and Fair- 
man, in their line of profession, (engrav- 
ing,) are busily and profitably employed. 
At home, although the pressure of the 
times is severely felt, the Fine Arts are 
progressing, and a spirit of taste, and a 
love for encouragement of genius, is 
daily developing. Col. Trumbull has 
nearly finished the Siege of York Town, 
(painted by order of Congress) and which 
not only adds fresh laurels to the fame 
of the distinguished artist, but is a proud 
monument of the progress of our coun- 
trymen and the munificernce of the Re- 
public. Ingham, 2 young artist of great 
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merit, is engaged wm painting a full , 
length portrait of Mrs. Bartley; the head | 
is finished, and is not only a perfect | 
likeness, but most happy in atiitude and | 
colouring. Jarvis is at the south, paint- | 
ing portraits. Waldo, Jewett, and Dun- | 
lap, are rapidly improving in their pro- | 
fession. 


talent. The latter artist is at present 
employed in engraving a likeness of Go- 
vernor Wolcott, from a portrait painted 
by Sully.— American. 

Intelligence from Russia.—Moscow, 
lately visited by our Minister, Mr. Camp- 
bell, still continues to be the natural 


Though consigned to the flames in 1812, 
as is said there by the orders of its own 
‘ government, when visited by Bonaparte, 
it is now, by the extraordinary efforts of 


the Emperor, aided by the inhabitants, | 
nearly rebuilt, and has resumed, ina | 


great degree, its former splendid and 
magnificent appearance. The churches 
estimated at nearly two thousand, with 
their lofty spires glittering in the hori- 
zon—that of the Kremlin rising majesti- 
cally above the rest, most powerfully ar- 
rest and astonish the beholder. Among 
the public institutions, the Casarian So- 
ciety of Inquiries into Nature, is highly 
distinguished. Its principal director is 
the eminent Gottkff Fischer, a gentle- 
man of the first character for his attain- 
ments both in literature and science. 
His excellency the Minister, and our 
fellow citizen, Dr. Mitcehill, were elect- 
ed members at the same sitting. The 
Emperor Alexander manifests, on all oc- 
casions, the friendly sentiments he en- 
tertains toward the United States. He 
is, in a great degree, his own foreign 
minister, and, by his industry and system, 
transacts a world of business bimself.— 
Nat. Intel. 


The methodist general conference, 
held in Baltimore, elected on the 12th 
inst. the Rev. Joshua Soule, of New- 
York, a Bishop of that church. 


The Act of Congress designates the 
following ports into which only, foreign 
armed vessels shall be permitted to enter 
after the first day of July next, viz:— 
Portland, Boston, New-London, New- 
York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Smithville, 
(N. C.) Charleston, and Mobile ; * un- 
less when such vessels shall be forced in 
by distress, by the dangers of the sea, or 


In engraving, Maverick and | 
Durand have already displayed much | 











being pursued by an enemy.” 


VARIETIES. 


Missouri.—It appears that, af the late 
election of persons to compose the Con- 
vention in Missouri territory, for the 
purpose of forming a constitution and 
state government, there has not been a 
single person elected who declared him- 
self in favour of the exclusion of slavery 
from that territory. In the most popu- 
lous district, that of St. Louis, the high- 
est number of votes received by any per- 
son on the ticket which succeeded, 
(David Barten,) was 892 votes ; the high- 
est vote on the opposition ticket, (for 
John B. C. Lucas,) was 400. 


It appears from a late report of the 


: : | New-York Sunday School Union Society, 
metropolis of that mighty empire.— | 


that there are upwards of nine thousand 
children of both sexes, who receive re- 
gular instructions at the several Sunday 
schools. 


The astronomers of England are quite 
busy in calculating the eclipse of the 
sun, which will take place on the 7th of 
September next. The eclipse will be 
visible over an extent of more than 
4,000,000 square leagues, a surface near- 
ly equal to a sixth part of the earth, and 
resembling a kind of oval about 7,500 
leagues in circumference ; comprising 
all Europe, the western part of Asia, all 
Africa as far as Monopoto, and a part of 
North America. The eclipse will last 
three hours. 


The canal of Raminich, from Cairo to 
Alexandria in Egypt, was finished in 
January last. Mohamed Ali Pasha was 
the first to sail along it to ascertain its si- 
tuation. The merchants were to give 
a grand fete to the Pasha, as a mark of 
their gratitude. 


On the utility of bodily exercise as a 
preservative of health, a writer in a 
London periodical journal, which was 
published in the year 1790, lays it down 
as a position, that walking is the most 
perfect exercise for the human body ; 
every artery, from the heart to the ex- 
tremities, propels the blood quicker and 
more equally in walking, than in any 
other exercise. The blood is drawn 
from the head and upper parts, where it 
is most slow and languid, and is circula- 
ted with rapidity to every part.” 


‘In the Kaskaskia Gazette, published 
in the State of Illinois, is a letter from a 
Mr. Blakeman, addressed to Henry 8. 
Dodge, Esq. Secretary of the Agricul- 
tural Society. Mr. Blakeman states, 
that he hdS raised from about ten acres 
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VARIETIES, 


of land the prodigious quantity of 1350 
bushels of shelled corn, averaging 135 
bushels per acre; the field was newly 
turned up prairie; the seed was brought 
from Kentucky ; it was planted in May, 
in hills about four feet apart, and was 
three times ploughed. 


At Constantinople, on the 18th Fe- 
bruary, a fire broke out, which destroyed 
between 2 and 300 houses. The loss 
is estimated at eight or ten millions. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary.—At 
the late general convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, holden in the 
city of Philadelphia, it was determined 
to transfer the T'heological Seminary, 
instituted by the convention of 1817, 
from the city of New-York, to New- 
Haven in the state of Connecticut. 


It is stated in a Montreal paper, on 
the authority of letters from England, 
that it is in contemplation to impose so 
high a duty, in Great Britain, on Ameri- 
can cotton and rice, as to be tantamount 
to a prohibition— with a view of encou- 


raging the importation of these artitles | 


from the British possessions in India. 
Should this be the case, it is hoped we 
shall retaliate, by imposing a like duty 
upon British cotton fabrics. 

The board of public works, of the 
state of South Carolina, with the con- 
currence of the Governor, have issued 
proposals to have engraved the Maps 
of the several districts of that State, 
which have been made under the au- 
thority of the Legislature, from actual 
surveys. ‘The scale of these maps will 
be two miles to the inch, which is the 
original projection, as directed by the 
act of the Legislature. 


Launch.-- At 15 minutes past 11 o’clock, 
on the 30th of May, the beautiful line 
of battle ship OHIO, built under the 
superintendence of Mr. Eckford, at the 
navy-yard, Brooklyn, left her cradle, and 
gently and majestically glided ito her 
destined element, amidst the firing of 
cannon, and the acclamations of thou- 
sands of spectators, who crowded the 
surrounding hills and house-tops in the 
neighbourkood. 


Texas.—A passenger arrived at Nor- 
folk from New-Orleans, reports, that Ge- 
neral Long had re-organized the expedi- 
tion against the Texas, iocluding in his 
views the whole of New Mexico. 


The Hessian Fly is said to have made 





| that could be obtained. 
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its appearance in several parts of Mary- 
land, and already to have done great in- 
jury to the wheat crops. 


Several letters have been received in 
this city, from the agents of the govern- 
ment, dated after the arrival of the colo- 
ny of blacks at Sherbro, on the western 
coast of Africa, all of whieh are en- 
couraging. It appears that the most 
friendly reception was given them by the 
natives, and although the precise place 
for a permanent settlement was not de- 
termined on when the Elizabeth sailed, 
there was no apprehension of any diffi- 
culty on that score. Very soon after 
landing, Religious Societies were com- 
menced, at which the natives attend with 
apparent solemnity and devotion, A 
Sunday School was immediately opened, 
embracing the children of the colonists, 
and more than forty of the native chil- 
dren, under the care of proper officers, 
and of 12 coloured teachers. 

It is to be hoped, that while the arts of 
civilized life are introduced, a gracious 
Providence will bless and prosper this 
infant society, and that these devoted 
christians will be honoured as the instru- 
ments of planting the christian vine, 
which being watered by the dews of hea- 
venly grace, will grow and expand, un- 
til Africa cast away her idols, and bow 
at the feet of Immanuel.— Poulson’s Am. 
Daily Advertiser. 


3utter is an article much used in the 
United States; to preserve it from ran- 
cidity when put down for keeping or 
transportation, is an object of impor- 
tance. The following is taken from the 
Portsmouth Oracle, and may deserve the 
attention of our farmers. 

There are a few who put up their 
butter handsomely ; and they see their 
account init. Should they find it neces- 
sary to hold it on hand any considerable 
time, or to ship it, they would find it 
much for their interest to be still more 
particular with it. During the last sea- 
son, most articles of American as well as 
foreign productions have been low and 
dull; but for first sort butter, inspected, 


| there has been a very fair demand at 15 
| and 16 cents; while rancid third sort, 


could hardly be forced off at 8 cents, and 
in many instances 6 or 7 cents was all 
Therefore, to 
prevent loss, the following simple remedy 
is offered. Churn the milk or cream 
while it is sweet; work out a/l the butter- 
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milk ; use salt that is clean and fine; put 
in no more than if it was for your own 
immediate use. Should it now be sent 
away to sell, let it be done in the cool of 
the morning, that it may not be heazed. 
Those who receive it, may put it into a 
‘strong pickle for one or two days. The 
‘kegs, into which it is to be pickled, must 
be flagged, and water-tight, to contain 
20 to 25 pounds of butter. Soak them 
thoroughly in strong pickle 24 hours, 
then tare them, strew a little fine salt on 
the inside, carefully pack each colour 
and quality of butter by itself. Fill the 
‘keg within one inch of the top; take a 
‘thin slice and separate the wood from the 
butter around the inside of the keg, 
head it, make a small hole in the top, 
and fill it solid with pickle, in which isa 
‘dittle salt petre dissolved. In this way, 
if the kegs are tight and well made, of 
thick staves, so as not to strain through, 
the butter will keep sweet for years, and 
every keg would inspect jirst sort; for a 
hot climate it would command an eztra 
‘price, and be superior to that put up in 
any other common way. The pickle 
used to put butter into where it is first 
‘taken in, should be boiled once in two 
months, and it will become clear; the 
older the better. 


In a Brussels paper of April 10th, is 
the following notice of a book, entitled, 
‘A History of the English Parliament 
from its origin in the year 1234, to the 
7th year of the French Republic. By 
Louis Buonaparte, with the original 
notes by Buonaparte. 1 vol.—Price 6 
francs.’ 

*“* To justify the imposing names 
placed at the head of this volume, the 
editor has subjoined the following pre- 
face, which we transcribe entire. ‘ The 
original manuscript of this work, entitled 
The impartial Hislory of the British 
Parliament, is in the Ambrosian Libra- 
ry, at Milan. The editor had aecess to 
it during the sale of books belonging to 
the Bishop of Verceil, almoner of the 
ci-devant king of Holland. He then 
took the copy which is now given to the 
public. The plan of the work was 
traced by Louis Buonaparte; the prin- 
cipal part of the chapters are written by 
him. The notes are from the hand of 
Napoleon Buonaparte himself. Barrire 
has filled up, by order, some gaps; he 
has even added several chapters. The 
editor has found himself obliged to soften 
he style of these last, lest the asperity 
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of the republican style might make cer- 
tain truths appear too strong for some 
readers,’ 

** We shall not think to discuss the 
authenticity of the assertions contained 
in this preface. If they are false, they 
are brought forward with sufficient art 
to make them seem probabie; if they 
are true, time will not fail to confirm 
them. The Ambrosian Library is a de- 
posit in which the confirmation of their 
authenticity may be easily found. If the 
notes are really from the hand of Napo- 
laon, it will be easy to prove it to a cer- 
tainty; if M. Barrire is no stranger to 
the work, his declarations may remove 
all doubts. In the mean time, we sus- 
pend our opinion upon the genuineness of 
the work, and confine ourselves to the 
examination of it. The part attributed 
to Louis Buonaparte is the most con- 
siderable. That ascribed to M. Barrire, 
after that of the ex-king, is the most 
extensive. The notes, which are said 
to be by Napoleon, are scattered here 
and there, a very small number. There 
are besides, many notes from different 
authors, among which we think we re- 
cognize M. de Fontanes, and several 
indications seem to announce that this 
noble poet, who is known to have been 
frequently employed by Napoleon, was 
not a stranger to the corrections which 
have been made in the labour of M. 
Barrire. A singular collection results 
from this fanciful arrangement, the dis- 
parities of which, however, may serve 
to support what the editor has advan- 
ced.” 


Method of detecting the adulteration 
of Olive Oil.—The new process for this 
purpose is founded on the property which 
the solution of acid per-nitrate of mer- 
cury possesses, of congealing and solidi- 
fying, in a few hours’ time, pure olive 
oil shaken with it ; whilst it hardly alters 
the liquidity of the seed-oils, but gives 
them an orange hue, and causes them 
to deposit a quantity of precipitate, which 
never acquires the hardness of the co- 
agulum produced with the olive oil. The 
per nitrate of mercury employed in this 
process, is prepared by dissolving with- 
out heat, six parts by weight of mereury 
in seven parts and a half of nitric acid, 
at about 38° of Reaumur’s acrometer, 
during the action of which the saline 
solution remains fluid, the excess of acid 
preventing its crystallization. 
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MINA’S EXPEDITION. 


This book, says the editor of a Philadel- 
phia paper, is just about going to press, and 
will with all convenient speed be given to 
the public. We have had the gratification 
to read a portion of the manuscript, and we 
have no hesitancy in saying,it contains much 
new and curious matter. The biographical 
sketch of Gen. Mina is interesting, and the 
reflections upon opening a communication 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean, will command attention. We have 
been permitted to make, for publication, the 
following extract, touching the superstition 
of Mexico. 

“ During the religious processions which 
take place in the Mexican empire almost 
every day, for the purpose of celebrating 
some rites of the Church, or to offer homage 
to some of the Tutelar Saints, there is a so- 
lemnity and magnificence displayed, admi- 
rably calculated to captivate the vulgar, and 
to gratify the vanity and impose on the cre- 
dulity of all classes of the community. The 
simplicity and purity of the Christian reli- 

ion is lost in these pompous and mystical 
exhibitions. The poor converted Indian (as 
he is called) knows nought about the Catho- 
lic religion beyond its ceremonies. To the 
images of Saints and other external symbols 
he offers his daily homage, but he is as utter- 
ly uninformed on the merits and precepts of 
the Christian doctrine as any of the Pagans 
of former ages. 

“The writer was present in a village during 
a procession when the images of the Virgin 
and some Saints were taken from their re- 
spective churches into the square before the 
principal one, and. where, according to an 
annual ¢ustom, they were to meet and ex- 
change salutations. These Images were, by 
the aid of internal machinery, made to 
stretch out their arms, to nod their heads, to 
embrace each other, and to give other evi- 
dences of their being alive—and the multi- 
tude were in reality taught to consider this 
ceremony as a miracle wrought by the in- 
tervention of the priests. It is, however, an 
important fact, that during the last eight 
years, a wonderful change has taken piace 
among the Crgole population, and, indeed, 
from what we ive recently observed in ma- 
ny parts of Mexico, we think there is more 
danger of the Mexicans running into irreli- 
gious excesses, than of their continuing 
much longer under the influence of super- 
Stition.” 

We had not supposed that any portion of 
the christian world, at this day, exbibited 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





such scenes as those which Mr. Robinson de- 


clares fell under his own immediate observa- 
tion. 


Vienna can boast at present of 250 living 
authors. It contains 50 libraries ; 27 presses 
for books; for the arts, music and maps, 18 
presses ; a Court and state press, and 10 litho- 
graphical establishments. 


The kingdom of Hungary, with the pro- 
vinces belonging to it, contains at present, 
7,600,000 inhabitants, of which 5,715,000 
are Catholic, 8018 Greeks, 1,150,000 Protes- 
tants, and 135,000 Jews. 


Center College of Kentucky.—The funds: 
now belonging to this institution consist of 
$5,692, being the amount of sales of public 
ground in Danville. 

Individual donations, as now known, 
$13,031 ; making an aggregate amount of 
$18,723, to which add interest due upon 
notes, amounting say to about $250. It is 
thought that the sum of $19,000 would pot 
be much variant of funds possessed by the 
Coliege. ‘The trustees have appropriated a 
part of their funds on the purchase of a suit- 
able site, and have erected thereon a college 
edifice of brick, two stories high, 64 by 44 
feet in the clear, which will shortly be finish- 
ed, and will contain a chapel, a variety of 
rooms dor lactaresphiindephicnl apartments, 
library, &c. Itis contemplated to erect dor- 








mitories in the college, fermed separate and 

distinct from the principal building. 
| At the last meeting of the Board of Trus- 
| tees, a professorship of mathematics was es- 
| tablished, with a salary of $1200. The pro- 
| fessor who will fill the mathematical chair 
| will also be the President pro tem. Itis the 
| wish and intention of the Trustees, that the 
| College shall be in operation during the en- 
| suing summer. 


_ Anew German work has the following 
| ormidadle title, which must excite no little 
| curiosity to learn the deep mysteries which 
| it promises to reveal : 

* Women, how they were, how they are, 
and how they will be ; ora complete cata- 
logue of all the propensities, habits, weak- 
nesses, manners, passions and maxims of the 
female sex, such as they manifest here and 
in all other places.” 


The Rev. Mr. Everett, Elliot Professor of 
Greek Literature, has delivered bis introduc- 
tory lecture in the Chapel of the University at 
Cambridge. The lecture was devoted to the 
consideration of the different sources in an- 
tiquity, from which our modern improve- 





ments, arts, and institutions are derived—to 
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an account of the controversy on the re- 
spective merits of the ancients aud moderns, 
as agitated in Italy, France, and England— 
and to the purposes and views of the late Sa- 
muei Eljiot, Esquire, in his munificent dona- 
tion for the establishment of this Professor- 
ship. The following subjects were mention- 
ed by Professor E. as those which are to be 
treated in the course of his lectures. Re- 
serving, for a course of private instruction, 
every thing relatingto the grammatical struc- 
ture, to Metre, to Interpretation and to the 
Language, as distinct from the Literature, 
Professor E. stated, that in his public lec- 
tures, to be delivered to the Senior Class in 
the University, he should treat: Ist. the Li- 
terary History of the Greeks, from the earli- 
est to the latest authors; 2d. The Greek 
Literature, critically considered in its vari- 
ous parts, such as Poetry, History, Oratory, 
&c. 3d. Separate portions, which may de- 
serve more thorough investigation, such as 
the Grecian Philosophy ; 4th. The civil his- 
tory of the Grecian nation; 5th. The Gre- 
cian Antiquities, in the common sense of the 
term, viz. their institutions and manners, in 
ps og to domestic and foreign, privaie and 
public, civil and religious concerns; 9th. 
The Archaiology of the Greeks, which treats 
of the fine arts among them, and of the mo- 
numents and relics of the works of Grecian 
art, which have descended to us. These sub- 
jects are each to be discussed in a course of 
lectures, longer or shorter, as the nature of 
the subjects require. In addition to them, 
Professor E. stated, that he should deliver a 
course of lectures on the Greek Versions of 
the Old Testament—the Greek writers of the 
Jewish nation, such as Philo and Josephus, 
and the Greek ecclesiastical fathers, This 
last course, we understand, will be delivered 
before the students of the Theological Scool 
of the University. 


William Ogden Niles, son of the editor of 
the Weekly Register, at Baltimore, proposes 
to publish a weekly sheet, called “ The Do- 
mestic Economist, to be devoted exclusively 
to Manufacturing Industry and Political 
Economy, with ‘statistical facts and re- 
marks.” He is counselled and assisted by 
his father, whose valuable labours as editor 
of the Register are generally known. 


S. Potter & Co. of Philadelphia, have just 
published a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and 
the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, from the Bishop of the same, as- 
sembled in Convention in the city of Phila- 
delphia, this 24th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing 
a semi-weekly paper in the city of New- 
York, under the protection of the National 
Institution for the promotion of Industry, to 
be entitied ‘“ The Patron of Industry—Agri- 
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cultural, Manufacturing, Commercial.{t 
will be published, and delivered to subscri- 
bers, at five dollars per annum, payable in 
advance. 


Proposals have been issued, for publishing 


| A Coinplete Treatise on Artillery, by Henry 


Lallemand, Geneval of Arillery of the [mpe- 
rial Guard ol i rance—This Treatise contains 
not only every ibing reiating to the particu- 
lar duties and service of the Artillery, but 
much information whieh ts useful to all mili- 
tary men. The War Department have, aiter 
a careiul examination, approved oi it, and 
ordered three hundred copies for the use of 
the army of the United States. ‘This work 
will be comprised in four volumes Svo. of at 
least three hundred pages, each of which 
will contain a number of plates. The price 
of the whole, to subseribers, will be ten dol- 
lars—two dollars and a half payable on the 
delivery of each volume. The third volume, 
translated by James Renwick, is now ready 
for press, and will be first delivered. 


Travels in North America, by Whitman 
Mead, A. M. Part 1. is in the press, and will 
shortly be published. 


The Pacha of Egypt has caused to be pur- 
chased for him, at Paris, about 6,000 vo- 
lumes, consisting of works on politics, on 
the history of Egypt, on the campaigns of 
Bonaparte, and on the new system of educa- 
tion, (Lancasterian,) which he iatends to in- 
troduce into Egypt. 


Medical Reposilory—The 20th volume of 
this work has just been completed ; and we 
are sorry to state, that, afler so much perse- 
vering exertion oa the part of the Editors, 
they have been compelled, from want of pa- 
tronage, to discontinue the publication. 


Baron Lescallier, who resided some time 
ago at New-York, as French Consu! General, 
has issued proposals in Paris, to publish by 
subscription five volumes of his ‘Travels, one 
of which is allotted to the United States, and 
is to treat of all our concerns. 


x» To advance the cause of literature in 
this country, it is necessary that a know- 
ledge of all publications which issue from 
the press should be diffused as generally as 
possible. For this purpose, we invite all 
booksellers, and other publishers, to forward 
to us an account ofall new American works, 
recently published, or those republished re- 
lating to America, as well as all works pre- 


paring for press. Such communications 


will receive due attention: we require only 
the postage to be paid, where any accrues. 
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POETRY. 








ORIGINAL, 


To the Editor of the New-York Lilerary 


Journal. 
Sir, 


In the year 1802, a small volume of Po- | 


ems was published in this city by the Messrs. 
Swords, containing picturesque views of the 
State of New-York, by John D. M‘Kinnon ; 
namely—Description of the Hudson River— 
Description of the Mohawk River—Descrip- 
tion of the Scenery in the vicinity of New- 
York in the month of October—and a De- 
scription of the City and its Amusements in 
the winter. 

At the time this volume made its appear- 
ance, the genius ef Futon kad not yet 
launched upon the proud bosom of the Hud- 
son his lordly steam boats, which have since 
displayed the grand and beautiful scenery of 
this majestic stream to the eyes of thousands 
who, without this mode of conveyance, 
would never have enjoyed the delighttul ex- 
cursions that are now rendered so easy and 
frequent. This circumstance, perhaps, will 
in some measure account for the undeserved 
neglect and forgetfulness which Mr. M‘Kin- 
non’s muse experienced not long after his 
first appearance as a poet ; and I have often 
wondered and regretted, that no friend of 
his in this country had attempted a revival 
of this interesting dittle work. He is now re- 
siding in England, which I understand is his 
native country ; and a correspondent of his 
@ few days ago, put into my hands a letter 
from him, enclosing the following lines, 
which I find, upon examination, to be a spe- 
timen of arevision of the first part of his 
printed poem, entitled Description of the 
Hudson River. They breathe the spirit of 
poetry, and if you will favour them with an 
insertion in the New-York Literary Journal, 
I have no doubt they will prove acceptable 
to the public, and will induce the friends of 
genius and the lovers of chaste and serious 
verse, to recall from oblivion this little pro- 
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duction, and to make it an accompaniment 
of their passage along the magnificent and 
romantic shores where our noble Hudson 
“ pours the volume of his stately waters.” 


Mute are thy Doric swains—thy Tempe, 
muse, 
Enslav'd, and overgrown with weeds: Come, 
scent 
The wild perfume of transatlantic pines, 
The lilies of the misty Mohawk’s vales, 
And trace the Hudson’s quarried course thre’ 
woods 
And shelving steeps romantic, where he 
pours 
The volume of his stately waters.— 
Clothed with unsullied azure, as the morn 
Brings {rom the radiant south th’ accustom’d 
breeze 
With all its craft the Hudson’s shore at once 
Grows animated ; and the loaded sloops 
Which near their docks awaited its approach, 
Now turn their painted prows ; successively 
Their mainsails rise, aud thro’ the spacious 
stream 
In slow procession whiten to the north. 
Borne from the city’s atmosphere impure, 
Strong scented wharfs and ever-toiling 
crowds 
Commercial, murm’ring on their sultry sides, 
How ev'ry sense rejoices in the change ! 
What bright ethereal gladness sparkles round 
The fluctuating bows! How taste the lungs 
The chaste, elastic rural air, wafting 
Their odours from the fields on either shore. 
Inspired at such a moment by the smiles 
Of beauty, taste and feeling by my side 
In loveliest combination, let me trace 
The Hudson’s quarried course thro’ hills 
And shelving steeps romantic. On its shores 
Where less adorn’d the laudscape boasts net 
yet 
(As in maternal Albion’s verdant isle) 
Successive spots selected by the eye 
Of taste with obelisks or temples graced, 
Abodes of ease, midst various growth of 
wood 
And interjacent pasture, or domains 
By structures grey ennobled and sustained 
Thro’ length of years by the superfluous care 
Of dignified abundance ; yet, the charm 
Of genuine nature will inspire the song 
With all her wet pee EE elements 
Of hills and woods and intermingled rocks 
20 
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Where first we coast the shore, its rural 
scenes 
Successively attract our eyes ; the green 
—— pastures, margins fring’d with 
se »y 
And slap hills half cultivated, seats 
Emerging from the woods upon the heights, 
And russet meadows irrigated oft 
By rancid brine. Due northward we glide on 
Beside the changefu! scene, intent, as much 
As pleasing converse may adiit, on all 
Its pictures passingin review. ‘To groves 
And meads a bolder scenery succeeds : 
Upon the right, Fort Washington, to fame 
Historic consecrated, overlooks 
The sylvan heights of Haerlem ; on our left 
Grey tow’ring strata of embattled rocks 
O'er wooded steeps in precipices hang 
As if some shock of elemental war 
Had rent their indurated mass of stone 
To give the Hudson passage ; and afar, 
High-storied to the Tappan coast, extends 
The line of hoary cliffs impending o’er 
The sails diminutive that silent pass 
Beneath their shadowy grandeur. The fervour 
Of the dazzling vault at noontide now 
Compels us, tho’ reluctant, to descend 
And vent within the cooler’sphere below 
Our admiration of these works, but more 
Of their exalted Author—who in all 
The wonderful and intricate design 
Of his contrivance for our humble use 
Has blended so much grace, and to a waste 
Of matter, void of use, imparted forms 
Which animate iis mass, and in the soul 
Awaken lofty thoughts. In harmony 
Of sentiment and conversation grave— 
But sometimes gay—thus pass the halcyon 
hours. 
Alas! how fleeting, and in all this long 
And dreary pilgrimage, how rarely known ! 
A livelier breeze now rippling at the stern 
Of our reclining mansion, gently moves 
Its pendent curtains. The retreshing air, 
From much discourse on books and friends 
just left, 
Or ye ser to be seen, invites our steps 
To view between the limpid elements 
The distant scenes and coast diminished, 
where 
An inland ocean* first expands, and capes 
Hesperian jutting on the azure deep, 
Confront a length of slope with cultur’d 
fields 
And orchards far extending on the east. 
Now whiteniag o’er the misty bay, the 
south ‘ 
Auspicious freshens till the bright-orb'd sun 
A mnilder majesty assumes, and sheds 
Its waning lustre on the passing waves. 
Impatient fancy wings us on our course ; 
(For howsoever blest the present hupe, 
Frail reckoner, the coming hour arrays 





* The Tappan Sea. 











In tempting hues and whispers bliss un- 
known ;) 

From right to left our swollen tcpsail reels 

Above theroaring surge. By Croton’s stream 

And promontory’s sylvan length we pass, 

Tracing a line of foam along the coast, 

Till, in our front the growing Highlands rise 

In grand perspective, filling up the bay, 

Tho’ hazy yet in distance, northward still 

As toward their desert base we move, the 
gulf, 

Recediag eastward, indicates our course 

Amidst such lofty mountains as frown o’er 

Old Cambria’s northern shore, or seaward 
where 

The venerable Caledonia’s Alpine bounds 

Yield to the passage of the beauteous Clyde. 

But whilst on the majestic mountains fixed 

With admiration dwells our view, the sun 

Upon their summits sinks his fulgid orb 

Immers'd within a crimson mist. The breeze, 

That like the radiant merning of this life 

So fairly promised, whisp'ring luils,then sleeps 

Upon the tide—and soon it 1s become 

One mirror’s face, where the vermilion sky 

Shows all its new-born twinkling stars, and 
round 

The peaceful shores the solemn wastes and 
trees 

Inverted on the margin’s edge. Beyond 

The mount of Sloney-Point, with summit 
scarr'd 

By deep entrenchments, which commemo- 
rate 

The rage of war, our anchor’d vessel rests 

With mainsail drooping on her deck; and 
now 

The moon unveil’d behind the dewy shades 

Of night, a morn rekindles o’er the woods 

And silver-crested capes—upon the scene 

And all the changes of this passing world. 

How pleasing then to meditate and trace 

The wonders of futurity ! The eyes 


_ But lately closed of him who ranging first 


This region’s wild, to the majestic stream 

Imparted his adventurous name, and borne 

Within its soaring mountains saw one still 

And solemn desert in primeval garb 

Hang round his lonely bark. Upon the 
shores 

What necromantic 
wroughit ! 

Six cycle suns in revolution since 

Have scarcely smiled upon the virgin glebe, 

Ere plerty, sprung from European strength 

And tutored Industry, adorns the waste. 

The vales are furrowed, population climbs 

The mountain’s rugged sides. ‘The frequent 
church 

Or court-house rises on the hill whose base 

With busy docks is lengthen’d Yancy still 

Anticipating time, his future works 

Delights to paint, where distant years shall 
see 

The smoky marts of Hudson’s opulence 

And navied wharfs. Uasculptur’d rocks 

_ Which there 


change has culture 
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May line with colonades of lucid quartz 

And feldspar’s polish’d tints, the peopled 
streets 

Of cities yet unborn, or raise the spire, 

Or swell the sacred temple’s dome rotund. 

Nor these illusive phantasies, or vain 

Poetic dreams—achieved the proudest 
work : 

Maternal freedom warms the genial soil, 

And nerves the arm of labour, pure, benign, 

Invigorating as th’ autumnal west, 

When his cerulean breath from Hudson’s 
woods 

Their yellow foliage scatters o’er his stream. 

But let Columbia with exalted views 

For her succeeding millions greatly plan 

Foundations of Yaar dy more pure 

Than antiquated policy would prompt. 

Thro’ Europe’s many-peopled proud domain 

The drill of whisker’d musqueteers and trum 

Of murd’rous war at length have ceased. 
The storm 

Deforming long her states* has purified 

Their moral atmosphere, instilling thoughts 

Of government more just than lust of wealth 

Or arts or transient glory could devise. 

Upraised to noblest schemes of love and 
peace 

Drawn from the fountains of eternal truth, 

Her monarchs by a holy league cement 

Their hopes illustriously conceived; at 
‘length, 

As rousing from along lethargic sleep, 

Our sorrowing nature recognizes well, 

With acclamations full and stro ng, 

The voice of her Creator. Pervading too 

This favour'd land with hallowed influence 

Thro’ vales, o’er hills half shorn of native 
wood, 

And farms with fences yet unfinish’d, far 

From the Atlantic to the western wild 

In rich abundance widely has been strewn 

The seed of everlasting life. May time 

In the succeeding harvest crown a morn 

Of so much promise—may the virgin soil, 

Luxuriant in her richest depths, preserve, 

Mature, concoct, and into lasting day 

Bring forth a teeming crop of righteousness.t 





* Ara poCegev % srseivoy, as is said by a hea- 
then philosopher. 
tTnough a recent British traveller has sar- 
castically alluded to the patronage which Bile 
ieties have received in the State of New- 
York, it 1s hardly necessary to point out how re- 
pugnant such a sentiment must be to the most 
respectable part of the writer’s own nation. 
All candid friends of the United States in Great 
Britain cannot, indeed, but rezret that so much 
consequence should be attached to the individu- 
al views and representations of late travellers 
with respect to a country su well known and so 
interesting to the philosopher and the philan- 
thropist as America. But after the able vindi- 


cation of Walsh, and the ungracious boastings 
of a work of so high a stamp as the Edinburgh 
Review, (March, 1820,) they caunot fail to ap- 
preciate justly the authority of ihe ephemera! 
productions of the press. 








Ere yet the sun has purified the hills 
From nightly vapours, we proceed once 
more, 
With unfurl'’d mainsail, as the tide invites, 
And glancing round the promontory’s edge, 
Amidst the ringlets of its eddying course, 
Behold the prospect of an Alpine scene, 
Magnificently wild, and still more grand 
At each succeeding change. Gigantic, vast, 
O’ershadowing mountains soar, invested 
thick 
Their rocky waists, and to their summits far 
A wilderness unbounded to the eye, 
Profuse and pathless, unessay’d by toil. 
Diminutive beneath, the Hudson, deep 
Coere’d by rocks, and silent, penetrates, 
The solitudinous and woodland scene, 
His linear course disorder’d, winding thro’, 
Uncertain struggling for apassage. Far 
Within the lofty desert we descry 
The fortress of West Point, where trav’lers 
long 
On Arnold’s fate descant. Its roofless wall, 
With width embattled, harmonizes well 
Amidst the sumptuous forest scene, with 
traits 
Of menacing and shatter’d rocks ; but tho’ 
By rule and shapely art proportion’d all 
Man’s fabrics, how minute beside the vast 
Aud awful exhibitions of that Power 
He long has set at nought, tho’ feeling now 
Its high predominance as paramount 
In moral strength as physical. All day, 
With gentle western air,between new scenes 
Of such surpassing grandeur we glide on; 
As a relief from too impressive sights, 
At times perusing that illustrious bard, 
Whose song with frequent elevation raised 
By rural nature charms, whilst Albion’s 
scenes 
And seasons mild, yet sometimes wet or wan, 
His ardent muse depictures, and adorns 
The theme with moral sentiment refined. 
But oft we pause to notice as we pass 
The scenes contrasted on each shore—here 
stee 
In clitis and perpendicular it hangs, 
Sublime, abrupt, defaced with massive crags 
‘That blacken o’ertke tide—there, low at first, 
And rising from the naked granite banks, 
A sunny length of wood outstretch’d from 
hill 
To hill far undulating thro’ the yoke 
Of distant mountains, o'er their summits 
spreads. 
With slow transition, by degrees we gain 
A livelier horizon in the north, 
And, tow’rd the open plains emerging, thro’ 
The Highlands’ Streights, approach ew 
Windsor’s docks, 
And Newburgh thriving near the shadowy 
scene 
Of mountains. On the strand the vessels pile, 
And timber-texture echoes to the stroke 
Of plying toil. The animated scenes 
Of man’s industrious labours and pursuits 





Reca!! us from our reveries and dreams 
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Of contemplation raised by nature’s grand 
Imposing structures to habitual thoughts 
On life’s vocation. Now the sober eve, 
Succeeding a bright day, invites us where 
The shore embayed recedes toward the 
east, . 
Again to drop our anchor for the still 
Tmpending night. At once our floating stage 
Is stationary ; and its creaking spars 
And cordage till the dawn arrang’d, our crew, 
Descending to their pitchy cell, prepare 
For early rest. Whilst o'er the yellow fields 
(Whence the bland fragrance we inhale afar) 
The soaring night-hawk’s glance and vespers 
shrill 
From throats innum’rous rise, the glimmer- 
ing west 
Reflected from the tranquil stream displays 
Its graceful tapestry like the pure abode 
Of happy spirits from the union freed 
Of this enthralling flesh, in Jove and mild 
Ethereal harmony at rest. One scene 
Less bright precedes another, and at length 
The fair illusion, like th’ extinguish’d spark 
Of life, is superseded by the reign 
Of awful darkness, till th’ Omniscient Mind, 
That all this fair creation from the womb 
Of night and chaos ushered first to light, 
Restores it to our waking senses, pure 
And breathing incense. As the day now 
dawns, 
Our way resuming with the silent lapse 
Of the ascending tide, we float still north 
‘Toward a rising coast of menacing 
And fractur’d cliffs, which far denote the line 
Of the expanded Hudson’s course Ere yet 
Those eyes are open’d whose inspiring gaze 
Give double force to the magnificence 
Of Nature’s charms, displaying in themselves 
Creative Pow’r unrival’d, while the tide 
Arrests our progress, with an earlier friend 
I seek the shore at hand ; and where he plies 
His line amongst the tenants of the deep, 
With barb tenaciou:, o'er the glitt’ring sands, 
In dreams of pleasing meditation lost, 
1 wander; while profoundly o’er our heads 
The breeze yet slumbers in the azure vault. 
Beneath these skies, with feelings such as 
life’s 
Pure morn inspired, how often haveI mused, 
O venerable Hudson, on thy shore ! 
Absorb’d in the pursuit as greatest good 
Of moral wealth or intellectual, 
With frail possessions of the world of sense 
For this untenantable house of clay. 
‘Tho’ with the Saviour’s love imprest, yet less 
Intent upon that light which teaches first 
To mourn in fallen man his worldly bent 
And heart of stone, til! kindled in his breast 
The spark of life eternal at the lamp 
Of Faith, his soul regenerated seeks 
or the shipwreck’d hopes and cares of 
life 
The region pure of universal peace, 
Where pride, ambition, avarice, deceit, 
Injustice, cannot enter ; for the love 
Of all enthroned will quench the love of self 








And lay its rabid passions at our feet. 
At Soa tow’rd the splendid south o’ey 
al 

The surface of the seeming lake the breeze 

Is seen; and soon we move between the 
rocks 

On either shore, and steeps profusely clothed 

With wood impending o’er the stream, and 
soon 

An elevated city on our right 

Tow’rs o’er the Hudson’s high romantic 
bounds, 

While by its landings in our linear course 

We stretch still northward. Here the naked 
shore 

Exhibiting its tiers of fractured rocks 

And hoary ruins ; there in covert dense 

Of various underwood concealed or graced 

With foliage, shadowing the water's edge. 

Thus Rhinebeck midst a sylvan scene we 

pass, 

And glancing thro’ its sedge, behold a range 

Oi insulated mountains in the west 

High tow’ring o’er Esopus’ cultur’d plain. 

Ere long in tront of this majestic screen 

Upon our right we view the mansion fair 

That welcomes our approach, and quitting 
now 

The breezy channel, range beneath the shade 

Of Clermout's graceful woods and shrubbe~ 
ries, 

Sweet with exotic fragrance, till releas’d 

From our unsteady vehicle, we tread 

‘The hospitable threshold of our friends, 

Recalling here the many pleasing hours 

Serenely past within a cheerful sphere 

Of frank and liberal hospitality. 

The grateful muse invokes the happy time 

When mutual ties of sanction, more rever’d 

Than federative compact, shall unite 

Once more Columbia with her parent isle. 

Communicating in our kindred tongue 

The joyful tidings of eternal peace, 

Thro’ either hemisphere already, far 

And wide, the angelic Bearer of the Word 

Has wing’d his course. O! hailing as we do 

(Where its regenerating light is felt) 

This happy dawn of the long promis’d day 

Of our Redemption, may we like brethren 
now 

Evince by charity and mutual love, 

That our professions are not empty words ; 

And tho’ divided in our temporal 

And worldly state, that we’re united still 

mane King whose reign shall have no 
end. 


os 


TO THE SNOW DROP. 


Litre flower that loves to bloom 
*Mid the Winter's rugged gloom ; 

In thy robe of spotless white, 

Purity and grace unite ; 

And the nipping frosts are shed, 
Round thy pensive, drooping head ; 
Yet thou bloom’st, sweet little flower, 
To cheer us in the wintry hour. 
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For the Literary Journal, 
A MORNING LANDSCAPE. 


Dedicated, with every feeling of gratitude 
and respect, to John '¥. Irving, Esq. of 
New-York. 


Wow lovely dawns Hope’s earliest smile — 
On childhood’s fair, untutor'd cheek ! 
While all within is calm, and while 
Thro’ lucid veins the heart can speak ! 
Thus morn, o’er some embosom’d lake, 
Reflective plays = op’ning glow ; 
And shows, while splendours upward break, 
A heaven of peace and light below ! 


And thus, from Hudson’s eastern hills, 
Thou look’st on Jersey’s happy land, 
Where, rippling, wind her thousand rills, 
And all her chequer’d fields expand ! 
Yes! kindling, flashing, blazing, bright, 
What meteors gild the streaming air, 
Around yon mountain’s topmost height ?>— 
Oh! Morn, thou com’st in glory there ! 


Now fading—flushing—wayward, wild, 
Down steep, and slope, and glen, and 
lade, 


. (And none may tell where last thou smil’d,) 


All sparkling—fierce thy lights invade 
The dark’ning mist ;—it rolls afar— 

Now faint, thro’ dazzling vistas, beams 
Unclouded Heaven’s last, ling’ring star ‘— 


Hail! wide as space, thy splendour gleams! | 


All ; all awhile is still—the roar 
Of dashing waters, far and low, 
Dies gently on the ridgy shore, 
Beneath some promontory’s brow ! 
Then. hark ! from brake, and bush, and tree, 
The thrush, the dove, the sparrow join: 
Their songs, as nature's breathings free, 
Soft, harsh, or sweetly shrill combine ! 


From laurel’d ranges fragrance flows, 
And life, and beauty, breathe around; 
The mill its wreathes of vapour throws,— 
The torrent roars—the glens resound ! 
The pencilling sun transparent streaks 
The dripping leaves ot nameless fiowers ; 
While hum-birds ply their little beaks 
Among those nature-woven bowers! 


From nodding cedar—free, unwon, 
His luring call the robin tries, 
When hark—the sportsman’s idle gun ! 
He stops—falls—trembles—flutters, dies ! 
Thou, wretch! ne’er felt the living fire— 
On thee is lost the tender art. 
Oh! righteous Heaven! didst thou inspire 
For deed like this the human heart ? 


Dear land of mountain, fall and bower, 
Thus bloom thy vales, thy waters roll, 

While, from magnolia’s emblem flower, 

Wild murm ring bees inspire the soul. 
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Now, gem’d with buds, forth from thy groves, 
To bathe in morning’s genial rays, 

Joy, peace, or blushing pleasure roves, 
Gay dancing to the milk-maid’s lays. 


Rich spread thy fields, thy rivers clear, 
While, dew-drops glitt’ring from his wings, 
To chaunt in many a startling ear, 
Aloft the soaring blackbird springs ! 
His strains awake, from peace!ul sleep, 
Light hearts that never knew a pain, 
But such as prompt to smile and weep— 
To smile and rest, and smile again ! 


Thou Lord of ocean, sky and land! 
Who hurl’st the mountain on the plain ; 
Father! without whose guardian hand, 
Ne’er boundless wav'd the rustling grain ! 
These fields thy kindly bounty dress’d, 
For thee those grateful bosoms beat. 
When “ harvest home” brings mirth and rest, 
Thy name shall close each fond repeat ! 


Still span thy pure, redeeming bow, 
Decree to these no mournful tear ; 
Still hold the cheerful, heart-felt glow 
Of gratitude and pleasure dear: 
These freemen—these in Jersey’s vales, 
Whose hopes have never known to stray 
From native flowers, and native gales— 
Oh! guide them thro’ life’s weary day! 


Thou, thou who rul’st the storm sublime, 
Who point’st the lightnings of the sky ; 
Whose whirlwinds sweep from clime to 

clime, 
Who speak’st and worlds in ruin lie! 
Oh! spare the farmer’s guiltless head, 
And bless his ancient, honour’d care ; 
With plenty’s fruits his board bespread, 
And his full heart shall breathe in prayer. 


Lo! now he seeks his pleasant toil ; 
He guides the sacred plough along, 
Or sows the broken, mellow’d soil, 
And pours some legendary song ! 
Enviable man! supremely blest! 
In fair Columbia’s lordless land. 
His power in every scene confess’d, 
No tithe defrauds his hardy hand ! 


*Neath yonder elms his homested stands, 
Where fadeless boxwood amply grows ; 
And winding clear, some stream expauds, 
And sweet, a bord’ring garden blows ! 
Within content, and jocund glee, 
Their several joys and duties share ; 
The grandsire rocks upon his knee 
The babe whose fingers twine his hair! 


The mother looks with raptur’d mind, 
By Nature’s tender whisp’rings taught, 

And drinks the matchless bliss refin’d 
Of fond, anticipated thought, 

While bending o’er her laughing boy, 
To print a mother’s holiest kiss. 
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Oh! rei ee life one scene of joy ? 
Mid rural calm—’tis this—’tis this ! 


Oh! wedded Love! thou angel form, 
So kindly left on earth awhile, 
To cheer the glooms of ev’ry storm, 
And light the sole enduring smile ! 
Thy sweetest thrill—thy fairest home, 
Tn such a guiltless realm is found ; 
Where all thy kindred spirits roam, 
Aud sip from brooks and flowers around ! 


And here chaste virtue’s handmaid ! here 
The loveliest scenes they may explore, 
And aye some mossy grot endear, 
While Hope, still pointing, trips before ! 
May braid their glossy hair with flowers 
Where wreaths of dew-drops tremble yet ; 
While, on their blushes radiance pours 
From morn’s o’erstudded coronet ! 


And still, from coverts dimly seen, 
Shall come the songs of parting spring ; 
While, forming on their hallow’d green, 
Thus children join in cordial ring ! 
And feel they ought of sorrow ? no! 
The world hath never darken’d here ; 
As waves in sunbeams loit’ring slow, 
A smile illumes each passing tear! 


Play on bless'd babes! whate’er endears 
This scene—these flowers may tintless 
lie; 
Play on bless’d babes! a few short years, 
And like those flowers your joys shail die ! 
Go! seek yon riv’lets fragrant side, 
On wild-vines swing, and breathe the song 
And laugh, while in its sunny tide, 
Your Bealthful features sport along! 


Bless! bless this early hour of day ! 
Beside this woodland fountain laid, 
How sweet to list the distant lay 
Of nature’s guileless cottage maid! 
How sweet, to mark with ray, eye, 
The curling smoke of valley lone, 
And wish some dear, dear friend were nigh, 
To make the rapiwure half his own ! 


‘The chosen friend of fleeted hours, 

On whose true breast ’twas bliss to lean, 
And give the world no other flowers 

Than such as grac’d the present scene. 
Oh! Morn! when far that dear one dwells, 

To landscapes, where thy glories burn, 
While ev’ry path his presence tells, 

How Mem'ry prompts the fond return ! 


Here, ’mid thy landscape best array‘d ; 
Flash on my soul thy purest flame ; 
Inspire its truth for him who made 
Life sweet, and smooth'd the path of fame! 
Irving ! thou worthiest, kindest, best, 
While virtue, genius, honour blend! 
Thy name shall fire the minstrel’s breast, 
Instractor, father, guardian, friend ! 
JAMES B. SHEYS., 
. June 1, 1820. 











[The following verses will, we doubt not, 
be acceptable to our readers, who cannot 
be ignorant of the merit of the author. We 
were favoured with a copy by a lady, who 
received them from a friend to whom they 
were presented by Mrs. Barbauld. We be- 
lieve they have not yet appeared in print.) 


A THOUGHT ON DEATH; 


By Mrs. Barbauld, written lately, at the age 
of ninety-five. 


When life as opening buds is sweet, 

And golden hopes the fancy greet, 

And youth prepares his joys to meet, 
Alas! how hard it is to die! 


When scarce is seized some valued prize, 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, 

How awful then it is to die ! 


When one by one, those ties are torn, 
And friend from friend, is snatched forlorn, 
And man is left alone to mourn, 

Ah ! then—how easy ’tis to die! 


When faith is strong, and conscience clear, 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 
And visioned glories half appear, 

Tis joy '—'tis triumph then to die! 


When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 
And films slow-gathering dim the sight, 
And clouds obscure the mental light, 

’Tis nature's precious boon to die! 





Sir, 

The following little piece was written 
by a young lady living on the banks of the 
Hudson. If yon should think it worthy a 
place in your Repository, | may perhaps 
trouble you with some more by the same 
authoress. Your's, P. 


THE PRAYER. 


O, give me a dear little cot, 
On the margin of Hudson’s blue wave ! 
I will smile then content with my lot, 
And unmurmuring descend tothe grave! 


Give me two or three friends to enjoy 
With me the delightful retreat ; 

Fate may frown, but it cannot destroy 
The enjoyment of pleasures so sweet. 


I never yet sigh'd for the toys, 

The glittering allurements of wealth ; 
I only have courted the joys 

Of Innocence, Virtue and Health! 


The pleasures of Friendship I've sought, 
_ And ever have bow’d at her shrine ; 
I have loved the refinement of thought, 
And bless’d all its rays as divine. 
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Then give me those blessings I crave, 
Kind Heaven—t ask for no more ! 

Till the willow shall weep o’er my grave, 
And the troubles of life are all o’er. 





SELECTED. 


SYMPATHY’S TEAR, 
Tho’ the tears that I shed for the days that | 
have flown, 
Will not call back a moment gone by ; 
And tho’ some sunny moments will rise to 
atone 
For the bliss that has left me to sigh ; 
Tuough — like a current that flows but to 
ebb, 
And should brighten the tide as it runs, 
Yet fate has entangled my heart in its web, 
And the day-beam of pleasure it shuns. 


The present a dark and impervious cloud, 
But veils ev'ry ray from my view ; 
And awakens those pangs which suppress’d 
in the crowd, 
Are confest in their anguish to you ; 
And the past from the contrast is only most | 
bright, 
More dear to the heart it once bless’d ; 
It forms in my soul a soft rainbow of light, 
And brings something like joy to my 
breast. 








Then reprove not my tears, for in sweetness 
they fall, ' 
Like dew on the flowers of night ; 
Refreshing the heart that can only recall 
In memory a moment of light. 
Nor seek thus to shake the cold fetters of 
rief, 

They sound but more harsh on my ear ; 
Thy smile never briugs me so sweet a relief 
As when beaming thro’ sympathy’s tear. 

[La Belle Assemblée. 


ae 


THE CALM OF THE WORLD. 





An awful calm pervades the world— 
Prophetic—fearful—dread ; 

And tho’ war’s banner still is furled, 
Vice rears hersnaky head. 


I’ve marked the waves all hushed to rest— 
Calm as the sleep of death ; 

Smooth as a mirror ocean’s breast, 
Unruffled by a breath. 


Think ye to me this scene was dear— 
That then my heart was glad ? 

Alas! I'd then most cause to fear— 
Most cause I’d to be sad. 








For then I ken’d a small blue speck 
Upon the veil of heaven: 

That cloud presaged our vessel's wreck, 
And wreck’'d was she ere even. 


I’ve marked the stillness in the air, 
That tells the earthquake nigh ; 
It came :—I saw the ¢ity fair, 
In shapeless ruin lie. 


I am no seer—! cannot say 
What will! or will not be; 
But ere shall pass a year away, 
The world some change must see ! 


Boston Bard. 


SORROW’'S EXPOSTULATION. 


Sure the heart may be sad, when the world’s 
bitter pow'r 
Has robb’d it of all that could sooth it to 
peace ; 
Sure affliction may then claim the serrow- 
fraught hour, 
Till her heart-rending pangs, ’till-her mi- 
series cease ! 


Then reproach me not, give not my soul to 
despair, 
By —s at anguish you never have 
elt; 
And believe, though I sigh, yet my Heaven- 
sent pray'r 
Breathes no murmur—for Heaven these 
sorrows has dealt. 


Friends lost—love neglected—health wast- 
ing away— 

Want, aided by misery, claiming my all ; 

Are these to be borne, and the heart still be 

2 [fall? 

Are these to be felt, and the spirits not 


Vain, vain isthe stoical system you boast 
Thy heart never feit, as did mine, these 
sad woes ; 
Or believe me, your smiles would have fled 
from their host, [troze. 
And despair’s icy tear ev'ry joy must have 
Ackermann’s Repository. 





THE SILKWORM. 


The Silkworm’s fate is in my eyes, 
That which o’er others we should prize. 
Industry does his youth engage, 
Mature he sleeps secure trom harma, 
And having gained a peaceful age, 
He meets his death in pleasure’s arms. 


A life how different is ours ! 


Each day with darker prospects lowers. 


Youtii’s roses wither in their bloom, 
Care haunts us in our riper years, 

In anguish then we seek the tomb, 

Oppressed with superstitious ‘ears. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Of the Weather in New-York, for the Month of May, 1820. 
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| This month, thongh 
‘on the whole rather 
cool, has, owing to 
the great quantity of 
moisture, been very 
favourable to vege. 
tation. Grass and 
winter grains look re- 
markably fine; and 
the country, in gene- 
ral, presents the 
cheering prospect of 
‘a fruitful and abun- 
dant year. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


Qu. 4. By Mr. Forest.—Tell the 
perpendicular, drawn from the inter- 
section of things, stretched mutually 
from the roots to the summits of two 
bamboos fifteen and ten cubits high, 
standing upon ground of unknown 
extent. 

This question is taken from the 
Algebra of the Hindus, translated by 
H. TF. Colebrooke, Esq. published 
in Londen, 1817. 

Qu. 5. By Mr. D. Embury —To 
determine the length and position of 
the shortest fence that will cut a gi- 





ven area from a given triangular field. 


Qu. 6. By Mr. W. Marrat.—A 
head of water can be constantly kept 
at the altitude of 3 feet, in which 


' there is a rectangular sluice gate, 


5 


reaching from the surface of the wa- 
'ter to the depth of 3 feet; if this 
| sluice gate be raised just one foot, 
| the water striking the paddles of a 
_ mill wheel, will just put the machine 


in motion ; how high must it be raised 
to produce the greatest possible ef- 
fect, excluding friction ? 























“SOUTHE’S LIFE OF WESLEN. 


Senin aa 





Proposals, by W. B. GILLEY, No.-92 Broadway, for publishing, by Subscrip- 
tion, thé Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism, in Great 
Britain and Abneriea ; comprising the Ecclesiastical History of England, 
during a period of sixty years. By Robert Southey, Esq. 


Tats work, which has beem #0 long expected by the British public, has just reached our country. 
ion, from the pen of an author at once perspicuous, elegant, and forcible, would be re- 
easare by ev <y man of rs. The present one, however, lays claim to more pe- 
more general notice. - It will be esteetaed- equally by the politician and the ecclesias- 
Christian, It en es such a vast field of individual, as well as of general 
ertaining and iristructive to all. 
Wesiay, covers a period of. church history of more than sixty years, and jis 
ts and transaction: ~whieh wilt continae to operate upon untold numbers for 
en alre ag! treated by two able writers. The first by the Rev. John 
erland, is a work of great talent, and of uncommon correctness of 
p Schoo! founded by Wesley, he had frequent opportanities of 
inent man: But his work is stained with illi 1 opinions, 
unwerrantable conclusions. The second, by John White- 



















production. This gentleman was the friend of Wesley, was in posses- 
vell c malified for the undertaking. An unfortumate quarrel, however, 
; ing ministers among the Methodists, —- his doing that justice to the 
f and had the ability to accomplish. 
It remained, : ome writ i 





3 i, therefore, for some writer to take up this subject unconnected and uncontrolled by 
sectarian prejetesneen ties, In the Y ontalg a of letters, perhaps no man could be found 
more equai to the task, than Rosuar BY. Patient of research, with the most happy faculty 
of selection, he seems to fo nothing sp toed important, nor to record a single fact, and but 
veldom an observation, which would be ad superfiuous. That easy flow of style, and that 
mastétty command of the choicest words; reminds us at every page of Biographer of Nelson 
and of Kirk White, The saine luminoustaind pervades the whole. 

The period of ecclesiastical history cotnected with the life of Wesley, is the most eventful 
since the reformation. The Jast of the Nonconformists had slept with his fathers, when this 
singular mau appeared. In the Established Church, Tillotson, Pearson, Beveridge, and Horton, 
were no more, warmth god evangelical fervour of these great lights hed subsided. In the 
Church, formality and. attention to thé outworks of Christianity had succeeded, but the living 
| * principle was nearly dormant. Among the dissenters, with a few exceptions, a cold and philo- 
|  sopbical mode of preaching, which, to a large extent, resulted in Arianism, had displaced the 
} more heart-searching addresses of their pious predecessors.. It might in truth be said, that there 
was much light, bat little heat, The externals of Christianity were defended, but its internal 
glory had, in a great degree, vanished. 


In this state of religious apathy, it seemed as if Wesley was raised u Divine Providence, on 
the thy, Shuareh y p by 


Lier: to rouse. ering He attacked the very citadel of formality, and with 
all the vigour of a logicat and richly endowed mind, he sapped the foundations of pernicious er- 
rors. His caréér was oe ie and successful. With a wi which distinguishes him from his 
great coadjator, Whitfield, he seceted the conquests which he had gained, and united, in a firm 


and lasting compact, the maltitades whom he impressed with his ine. 

It is required tn the Biographer of such a man, that he should come to his work with integrity 
and candour, His materials nple, his ~. consiais.in luminous arrangement, and in faith- 
ful delineatious. In illustrating the doctrines, and detailing the discipline of the subjects of his 
history, be should be careful not to iutrnde his own opinions in the place of facts. The founder of 


a sect best understands his own pap omy is most capable of giving their interpretation ; and 
should, therefore, be allowed to for himself. All this Mr. Southey has sccomplished, and 
in a manner which will prove acceptable to every liberal minded man. 


Connected as Wesley was with a great variety of characters, their history is blended with his 
own. Mr. Southey has, therefore, te i 7 am or brief outlines of such persons as their rela- 
tive importance demanded. Weaes d, C. Wesley, ogee, Hervey, Zinzindorf, Fletcher, and the 
Countess of Huntit are the most conspicuous. active friends of man he has placed 
in a most pro ‘s “their characters with a master’s hand, 


lr. Southey has executed this work, will, not please the 
ley ; it will tend to remove a number CC omteateg rejudices, 
est wien the wor sever seen. ‘ Andif a history like 
ctions, W ntido the world has rung eit ede to 
may, pe excite more salutary feelings, 
Emper ‘Ehacion V. and his rival ‘tea, 
nt, if we cut hem with Luther and Loyola ; and there 
‘Wesley will be more generally known, and in remoter regions 
of ©: harme. For the works of such men survive , 
emains of worldly ambition, but the memory of-its vanity 


Phsvesek willie bancscaiely printedia tieo vlumes, cctavo, of about 450 pages ech, embel- 
with an elegant Likeuess of Wesley. Price ia boards, two dollars per volume, payable on 
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